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n this study I discuss in detail a text that has gone unnoticed for many centuries, 

despite its significance for the history of Iconophile literature. The study is divided 
into four parts: a brief introduction followed by the editio princeps of the text, an English 
translation with notes and commentary, and a concluding discussion. Since I initially 
approached the text from a philological point of view, much of the relevant historical 
information is contained here in the notes to the translation. 

~The Dialogue of Moschos appears to be a record of an actual or a fictitious discussion 
written as early as the second third of the fifth century A.D. It is clear that this text is a 
purported dialogue between an orthodox monk and a Sabbatian Christian. Historical, 
stylistic, and other internal evidence (presented mainly in the notes to the translation) 
point to a date of composition not far removed from the death of Sabbatios, the founder 
of the Sabbatian sect (d. after 413). The arguments in the text in favor of or against the 
veneration of created things are not original. I have attempted to trace them to earlier 
patristic sources and to place them as accurately as possible among the products of Ico- 
nophile intellectual evolution. I have also tried to establish the presence of particular 
words appearing in the dialogue in other texts earlier than the fifth century. I suggest 
that, no matter how unoriginal the text’s argumentation is, the author must have been 
the first, or at least one of the first, “pre-Iconophile” believers to put these arguments 
together in order to formulate a somewhat coherent (though unsophisticated and “primi- 
tive”) defense of the veneration of created things. Most of these arguments were adopted 
by the later apologists of the sixth to eighth centuries and were repeated, either partially 
or in slightly altered form, or further developed in the anti-Jewish dialogues of that pe- 
riod. This study concludes with a reexamination of early iconophobic attitudes among 
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Sherry, Peter Hatlie, Margaret Mullett, Claudia Rapp, and an anonymous reader. I also wish to thank Roger 
Bagnall, Alan Cameron, James Rives, and Elizabeth Castelli of the “Late Antique Society” at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Thanks are also due to Frances Kianka, Leslie MacCoull, and Olga Grushin for their editing and 
proofreading, and to Victoria Erhart and Mark Zapatka of the Byzantine Library. It goes without saying that 
I owe much to their erudition, but I alone am responsible for any mistakes and inaccuracies. 
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Christians, especially among Sabbatians and Novatians, and a comparison of the Dialogue 
of Moschos to later Iconophile literature. 

Note that I use the terms Iconophile(s), iconophoby, and other related words in a some- 
what broader sense than usual. These terms became prominent during the eighth cen- 
tury, when the discussion focused on image veneration. However, in the early period the 
debate moved along traditionally Old Testament lines and touched on the prohibition 
against the veneration of created things in general and not only icons. One should there- 
fore bear in mind that by these terms I usually refer to all types of veneration of created 
things. Note also the use of square brackets in two distinct contexts: in the critical edition 
of the text they indicate a sequestered word or words; in the translation they are used to 
denote insertion of additional words. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Codex Parisinus graecus 1115 (P), copied by Leo Kinnamos in 1276 from a manu- 
script of the papal library in Rome that dated to 774/5,' preserves on fols. 278-80 a 
fragment from a seemingly much more extensive dialogue between an orthodox Chris- 
tian named Moschos and an unspecified heretic. This fragment is not known from any 
other manuscript source and occupies a place toward the end of an enormous Iconophile 
florilegium that covers folios 235v—283v of P. No scholar has ever paid attention to this 
work apart from J. Gouillard, who described the dialogue as a text “d’une rare plati- 
tude.”* On another occasion, Gouillard suggested that the author of the dialogue had 
“pillaged” a letter written by Pope Gregory II to Patriarch Germanus I ca. 730.° This 
implied that the dialogue was a work of the Iconoclast period and, more specifically, of 
the second Iconoclasm.‘ As we shall see, this is not the case. 

The manuscript in which the text is found preserves a fragment full of Old Testament 
quotations, including at least one Talmudic reference, that mainly deal with the prohibi- 
tion against venerating manmade objects. It is evident, however, that the original com- 
piler of the Iconophile florilegium did not merely extract the appropriate fragments 
from the dialogue, but included in his excerpt some parts that are not relevant to the 
subject. So the discussion on image veneration is preceded by two or three sentences 
informing us that the heretical opponent of Moschos does not accept the repentance of 
lapsed Christians (lines 3-5 of the text below). In addition, the fragment ends with a 


‘For this manuscript see J. Munitiz, “Le Parisinus Graecus 1115: Description et arriére-plan historique,” 
Seripiorium 36 (1982), 51-67, who has questioned the validity of the information contained in the colophon 
of P. The same opinion has also been supported by K.-H. Uthemann, “Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Union 
des Konzils von Lyon (1274): Bemerkungen zum Codex Parisinus gr. 1115 (Med. Reg. 2951),’ AnnHistCon 
13 (1981), 27-49. For the dating given here, see A. Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graecus 1115 and Its Archetype, 
DOS 34 (Washington, D.C., 1996), 254-55. 

*J. Gouillard, “Lhérésie dans Empire byzantin des origines au XIIe siécle,” TM 1 (1965), 311. 

*J. Gouillard, “Aux origines de l’iconoclasme: Le témoignage de Grégoire II?” TM 3 (1968), 244. It is 
interesting that this letter is also transmitted by P on fols. 281v—283v, and the fragment from the dialogue is 
found on fol. 283. 

*The occurrence of the name Sabbatios in the text has decidedly contributed to that assumption (see lines 
123, 124, and 127, where the two opponents speak about the relic of Sabbatios). Sabbatios has been identified 
with a monk of that name who in 813 advised Leo V the Armenian to restore Iconoclasm (see Theophanes 
Continuatus, Bonn ed., 27-28). 
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vague allusion by Moschos to the relics of a certain Sabbatios that have never produced 
any cure; to this the heretic retorts that Moschos’ statement cannot be proven. The frag- 
ment ends abruptly with Moschos’ claim that he can offer information on the issue. 

It is impossible to establish the author, date, or place of origin of this fragment, but 
in many aspects the work resembles the dialogues between Christians and Jews that first 
appear in the seventh century.® It might be even earlier because, as will become evident, 
both parties support their arguments exclusively on the basis of Holy Scripture. The text 
contains no references to patristic literature on the veneration of manmade objects, de- 
spite the fact that this is a “dialogue” between Christians. 


*See V. Déroche, “La polémique antijudaique au VIe et au VIle s.: Un mémento inédit, les Képhalaia,” 
TM 11 (1991), 275-311. 
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IL. TEXT 


Codex Parisinus Graecus 1115 
(fol. 278) AvdAoyog Méoyov povayod Kai €yKAEtotov mpdc Tiva TEPi ELKOVOV Gytov. 
Meta moAAny € tiv S1dAEELV, Eon TPO OV SLEAEYETO O ELPNUEVOS Lovaydc: “Hkovoac 
Ti ypdder 6 Grd6o0tOAOS MatiAoc th ExKAnota th PePantiopévyn THs OdV Od THV LETE- 
voiav od én, Tv 6 Kipioc mpoodéxetar; Tatmy ovv pt Sexouévov cov oddEv GAAO 
datver 7 Avttvono8etHv TH Xprotd.” Avtos dé Eon: “Yu@v katnyopet LoAouav nEpt 
ov SoKeite! mpookvvelv eikdvav Kai GAAMV TIVOv: A€yeL Yap OvTOG: ‘EVAOV OKOALOV 
Kai OCoic? ovunedvuKds <AaBav> EyAvwev® év éxmedeia <dpyiag> avtod: ... anei- 
KOOEV? AVTO EiKOVL AVOpaov TN C@@ Tvl <EVTEAET> WoiwoEv® avtO Kataypioac* 
[avto] piAtM Kal ddKEL? EpvOnvac® ypoav avtod Kal Ndoav KNAiéa’ THY év abTO KA- 
taxpt *[@]oac’ Kat moinjoac? avt@ <avtod> détov oiknua, EOnkev® avo" év toiya a- 
opadtoduevos"' o16rjpq@. iva <uév odv> ut Katanéon mpoevonoev’ [yap] avtod eidac! 
OTL AdvvaTEt Eavt@ BonOfoat- Kai yap EotLv Eikwv Kai ypEtav Exe BonOeiac. mEepi 5é 
KTNUATOV AVTOD’? Kai YaLOV Kal TEKVOV TPOCELZOUEVOC!! ODK aioxbvEetat'* tH Cybyw 
mpoodaagv'>... [Kai] mEpi <dé> Cwiic 70 vexpov Gé10i.’!® Td odv eixdvi duEic TpoC- 
KUVELTE, TOLADTA GKOVOVTES MAPA LOAOUAVTOG, Kal NMAALV A€yovtOs ADdtod ‘Ut Mpoo- 
KovToTNs Tavti yetponointo [én] (fol. 278v) émikatdpatov yap Kai avto Kai 6 moOLT- 
oac avto;” O dp8dd0E0s gon: “Atoytvnv Kai évtponv évedbcw éK TOV ATOOTOAMV 
mepi petavotac, Kai viv 5é évtpéyert ce 6 LoAoudv. Mepi wv eizac pyudtov, adtoOv 
Kal GkKovoEIc Kol ob. TTAavdoat’ wn eda taco ypaddc, uNndé thy Sbvayuilv adt@v- 
OD XPT YAP LOVOV TH YPOUMATA Avaylv@oKELV, GAAG KA TOV ypadov Tv SdvayLV 
yivdoketv. Aoxiwdompev odv Ta Phpata Kai pdOMpEV nap’ adtod tod XOAOLAVTOG 
TEP tIvoOv A€yer TADTA Kai Tivl GpLdCOvOL Kal El Wo YeyovoTa éAEYyE Kal Ei YEYOvaol, 
tives Enotnoav: A€yer yap: ‘TaAainwpor <dé> Kai <év vexpoic> ai éAnidec avtdv, oi- 
TLVEG EKAAEoav BEovs Epya YElpO@v avOpdnwv, ypvodv Kai Gpyvpov téyvn¢ éupe- 
Aétmua Kai dneixdopata Céav."* "Hkovous ti eine: ut yap &y@ Gnd ypvood 7} dp- 
yopov ExGAKevoa C@ov, TovtTESTL LOoVOV év XwpTp kai mpooeKbvyoa avt6; Eita nGAw 
A€yer LOAOUav: ‘td bE YEIponointov enikatdpatov [Kai] avo Kai 6 noLNHoas avtO, StI 
O HEV Eipyaleto, 10 dé OaptOV <OEd¢> wvoudoOn: év iow yap LLoNnta Oe Kai 6 
aoeBav Kai 1 doéBeta avtod .. .° ‘Apyh yap nopvetac éxivoia EeiddAwv.’ Einé ovv, 
Tig ENOPVEDVOE TOIc E1SMAOIG: LL] YUP Ey@ Endpvevoa Kai EterAgoOn<v> 16 BeeAgeyap, 


3f cf. Col. 1.12-14 || 6f Wisd. of Sol. 13.13-18 || 15£ Wisd. of Sol. 14.8 || 17 Ps. 34.26.2 || 19 cf. Matt. 
22.29 || 20f cf. Acts 8.30 || 23f Wisd. of Sol. 13.10 || 26f cf. Exod. 32.4 || 27f Wisd. of Sol. 14.8-9/12 || 
30 cf. Num. 25.3/Ps. 105.28 


‘cod.: doKxeitat || 2cod.: d€0t¢ || °cod.:—av || #cod.: kataxpacavtes || Scod.: ov«i || ®cod.: EpvOpdvavtec || 
‘cod.: Kea. || *. supra lineam || °cod.:-cavtec || !°cod.: abté || 4cod.:—pevot || !2cod.: €160TE¢ || '3cod.: 
avtav || “cod.:—ovtat || '®cod.:—-obvtes || Scod.: tOv vexp@v dELodvtEs || ’cod.: nAavace || 8cod.: énet- 
Kaopa Gwov || Ev tom-abt00 cod.: Ev d0@ yap pLoEel Ta HES doeBh Kai } doéPeta adtoOv 
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TO EL60AM; Mh yap an Ewod ENEOaV ELKOOLTPETS YLALGOES EV ULA NUEPG; Mn yap P- 
veéc we €€lAdoato &« Ths Opyfic; Eita Aoundv G&Kovaov Koi Tt AOLRNa LoAOU@vtos: ‘ovK 
NpKkeoEev™ TO rAavadoGal TEpt THV TOD OEod YVOoLv, GAA Kai Ev UEYGA@ COvtEs TOAEU@ 
ayvoias, TOoadTAa KAKA EiprvnV mpooayopEevovotv, N*! yap TEKVObOVOUG TEAETAC 
i} Kpbola wvoTHptia’ étéAovv. A€éye ovv LOL, tic Emoino|e tTexvoddvous TeAetdc; Mi yap 
Ey@ EOvoa TOvG VIOUS LOD Kal TAG Ovyateépac Lov ToIs datoviois; Mn yop En Epot 
EdoVvOKTOVHON 7 YN Ev TOIc aiao1; Mh Ey Eikdva EOTHOA ELS TOV VAOV TETPALOPOOV 
EXOVOAV ELSWAOV KAL AVTV ApOGEKDVOVLV; Mi PdEADyLATA EPTETAV KAT KTHVOV ETL TO 
TOLYM TOD vaod ey@ ~ypoawa; Mh yop eve eidev “IeCexinA 6 mpodnms Opnvodvta 
Tov ‘Adovi Kai Ovuuldvta TO Ato, nepi wv A€yet Kai 6 And6otOAOS: ‘€AGTPEvOAV TH 
KTLOEL MAPA TOV KTioavta; Mn yap Ey@ Eotnoa Eikdvac TOV d0oO TOpvav Ev ALYDIATO, 
™>¢ Oodad” kat thc¢ OdAipa,” kat TpocEeKdvynoa avtdic; Mn éyo év BaBvAdvi 76 BHA 
mpooeKxvvryoa; Mn yap eyo év TaAaotivy 1 Aayav E@voa; Tavtta Exetvois tots moU- 
Gao €YKOAET: TADtA tToic "Iovdatoicg A€yel, TEpi Ov Kal TH ypadt UEyOACdOvac Bod: 
TOO yap hv Eni LoAou@vtos h Xprotiavav éxKAnota; OVdSe peta yiava éty avéotn ad’ 
od tadta yéyove Kai €A€xOn. Ido odv tadta tH tod Xprotod éyKaAeic ExkAnoia, ti 
undémote E1LSMA0IG TeAEoVEtoy 7 texvo(fol. 279)oviats 7 Kvicac”4 H UvotNptots Wiap- 
Oc 1 TH KTioEL napa TOV Ktioavta GeBacVEton 7 TpOcKvLVHGdoN; TIA ovdénote ot 
ALPETLKOL OVVLODOL TOV YPAOAV TA 1OLOLATA. OVyt N TOD Xpiotod EKKANOTA LETH TO- 
oatta éty éni Kwvotavtivov tod Baciréws edpev év th Spvt th MopBph [lacuna] té 
Coava, tod watatov ‘AndAA@vos Kal tov ndvv Bowuevov nap’ “EAAno. Tlavoaviov” 
TOD Aaxedatovav> Baoirews TOv Tpiz0da <Kal> KaTéAvVGEV AdTODE?” Kai EKKANotaV 
XPLOTOD, TOL vadv, MKodduNoEV; Ovyt Ev KiArkia ‘AokAnnod tov vaov Katendthnoe 
Kal ndddtoe Kal tod ‘Adovi 10 EtdMAOV Ev TH TOTAUG EBDOLGEV; Odyi Ev Adovy Tic 
LUPLAS TO TEPLKAAAES AVTHV LATALOV GyaALA ToD 'AndAAWVOS KaTEKAVvOEV” 1 ADT 
TOD XPLOTOD EKKANOIA Kal BaBvAG tov UdptLpOs tHOv ayiw@v adTOD AcLYGveV OnKHV 
évédergev; “Exeivois obv nepi tobtmv éyKaAei LoAopav, GAAG Kal 6 todtov TaTIIp 
Aavtd, A€yav: ‘ta Eid@Aa Tov EOVOV apytpLov Kai ypvoiov, Epya Yeipav AvOpanov, 
OTOUA EYOVOI<V> KAI OV AAAToovOLV, dPOAALODS EYOVOI<v> Kai ODK 6yovtal, OTA E- 
YOVOI<V> KAI OVK AKOVOOVTAL, Pivas EYOVOI<v> Kai ODK GodpavOroovtal, YEipac é- 
XOVOI<V> KAI OV WnAAgnoovol, TOdac EYOVOL<V> Kai OD NEPLTATHOOVOLV, OV bWVIOOD- 
OlV EV TH AAPvYYL AVTOV. GuoloL AVTHV yEvoIVTO Ot NOLODVTES ata Kai NAVTEC Oi 
MENOLOOTES EX AVtOIC. TH Sé tod Xpiotod ExKAnoia LorAouov éPda: ‘evAdyntar?? <yap> 
Evdov 6&t’ od yivetat dikatootvy.’ AfAov bt tov &ytov oTavpOV AEYEL. 
Kai naAw Aavid A€éyet th adth tod Xptotod ExkAnota: ‘byodte KUpLov TOV Oedv NUdV 


31 cf. Num. 25.9/25.11-13/Ps. 105.30 || 32f Wisd. of Sol. 14.22-23 || 36f Ps. 105.37 || 37 Ps. 
105.38.4 || 38 Ez. 8.10 || 39f cf. Ez. 8.14/8.11 || 40f Rom. 1.25 || 41f cf Ez. 23.4£ || 42 cf. 2 Kings 
17.16/Jer. 39.28-29 || 43f cf. Judg. 16.23 || 58£ Ps. 113.12-16 || 63f Wisd. of Sol. 14.7 || 65f Ps. 98.5 


**cod.: Hpkyoav || ?'cod.: ei || ’cod.: tio o50A ay || %cod.: tho oAiBa || 24cod.: Kptoate || cod.:—av || 


*°cod.: Aakarsepdvov || ?’sic, an avté? || cod.: Kkaténavoev || 22cod.: evAoyeite 
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Kal TPooKvvEItE TO DroTOSiw TOV TOSOV adT0d Sti Gyi6c éottv.’ AnoKpiOntt odv LOL: 
ovyl G0AOV EoTIV O OTALPAG, OD YELPONOINTOV KaTaACKEvaouA; AAAG BAEnE THY 50EaV 
TW €AaBe napa TOD Ev ALTA tavvBEvtOs Xpiotod: datwovas yap dvyadeve1, vOcovG 
Latat, Conv dtdmor. epi tovtov tod EvAov Bod LoAoUOv, ws TpoEinoLEV, ‘EvAdyNHtAL?” 
EvAov 8 ov yivetar SiKatocbvn,’ Kai 6 Aavits: ‘mpooKkvvijowpev eic TOV TOmoV, OD 
EoTNoav ol T0dEC avTOD. Tivt mE1600- oot, 7 TH Aavid Kal LoAoudvtt; “Exetvor Aé- 
YOVOL ‘TPOGKLVHOwWLEV’’ OD A€yetc ‘LN TpooKvvions. Einé odv, nH TpocKvveEIs TH 
KOLVO@VIG OOD KO TH LEYAAETM GOV—KOl TADTA YELPOTO{NTA KATACKEVGOLATA—KOAL 
TADTA THS Mpookvvetc; O yap Gv ElnyS, EXL OOD KOl En EOD vorfoetc. Et péev we 
YELPONOINTA APOOKVVIOELG, TEPLNINTELG ElG TO PHuUa LoAou@vtos Kai Aavid: ‘Ent- 
KATAPATOS TAG O MPOOKLVOV YELPONOUNTOLG’ Kal GnEp SoKEic”? GAAOIS HEUdEDPaL Eic 
avte nepiénecac.” ‘O 5& anoxpiOetc, cinev: “Ob npooKvvd YEtpomointois MOTE, CAA’ 
Grep (fol. 279v) ota Sbvaptw éxovta Oeikty.” ‘O dp0dd0E0¢ gon: “Et wo Sévatv é- 
XOVTA VELKTV MPOOKVVEIS KA WS AYLA EXEIS KAL TILdc, Ti EuOot WELON Kat AoLSOpEic 
OVTH LE TPOOKLVODVTA; ‘HuEic yap NTpooKvvottEV O oidapEV ... O1 GANOivoi mpoo- 
KUVNTal, Ol TVEDUATL KAI GANOEia TPOOKvLVOLVTES, MPOOTPEYXOVTES TH Ayia KoLvwvia wc 
SOLA TOD Xprotovd avaderyGeion*®! Kai Cwnv yaptCouevy toic Niotevovol: TPOOKVVOD- 
HEV TA GXPAVTA LEYAAELA, WS AXpavtaA ASy1a tod Oeod: mpooKvvobuEev Kai TH EiKdvt 
TOV AYIMV LAPTOPOV OD WIAD ELAM 7H WS YELpOMOtNtov, GAAG TOD TIUNOEvtOC Kai 
S0GaobEvtos Tapa Oe@ tov neplexouEvov EKEloE YaPaKtpa: SobvAOV yap tod Soéa- 
OVEVTOG KO MPOOKLVOLHEVOD, TPOOKvVEITAL” Kal O d0EGoac abtOV Oedc. “Exeivouc 
ODV TPOCKLVG Epi dv LoAoMOv A€yer ‘Aikaiwv <dé> woyai év ye1pi OEeod Kai ov uh 
aynta. avtav Baoavoc. Ed0Eav Ev OdBaApoic ddpdvev teOvdvat Kai EAoyioOn KaKwOIC 
N EG0d0g AVTOV Kai N ad’ NUdV nopEia OvvIpiUpA, Oi SE Eiotv Ev Eiptvn.... dAtya 
[yap] madevOévtec, weydAa evepyetn@joovtat, Ott 6 Oeds éneipacev™® avtods Kai 
evpev avtods déious Eavtod: Ws ypvodv év xovevtnpio EdoKipacev avtovds Kat WC 
oAoKaprapa™* Ovoiacg mpooedéEato abtovs Kai Ev Kap EntoKonfic avTOV™ dVaAGU- 
WOUVOI<V>" . . . KPLVOVOLV EBVN Kai KpaTHOOvOI<Vv> Aadv Kai BactAetoet abtOV KUPLOG 
Eig tovS aidvac. Koi ndAiv- ‘oi menoiOdtes éx’ avtoOv ovvioovoiv’s GAneELav 
KL Ol MLOTOL” Ev AYARN MPoopEvovory avtm- bt ypc Kai EAEo¢ toic éKAEKtOIC® 
avtovd. Kai naa. 0 npoontns Hooaitas onot: ‘Makdpuor ndvtes oi bropévovtes abtov.’ 
Kai Aavid nepi avtav noi ‘tots dytotc tots ev tH yf avtob €0avudotwoev 6 Kipioc 
TAVTA Ta OEATLATA avtOD év avtoic.’ Kai adraxod: ‘od un ovvayayo tac ovvaywydc 
AVTOV EF aludtov. Kai nddAw- ‘Oavpaotds 6 OEdc¢ év toics ayioig avtod, 6 OEedc 
Topana.’ Kai étépwOt- ‘uot 5€ Aiav étiunOnoav oi dido1 cov, 6 Oedc: Aiav éxpatat- 
@Onoav ai apyai avtov: éEaprOunoopar avtovds Kai bnép Gupov mAnOvvejoovtat. ‘O 
SE TpodHtns Zaxaptac? onoiv: “H&e1 <Ktpiog> 6 Oeds <pov> Kai mdvtec oi Gytot 


70f Ps. 131.7 || 80f John 4.22/23 || 87£ Wisd. of Sol. 3.1-3/5-8 || 94£ Wisd. of Sol. 3.9 || 96 Isa. 30.18 
(MaKapLot ot EupEvovtes Ev at) || 97f Ps. 15.3/4 || QF Ps. 67.36 || LOO Ps. 138.17-18 || 102£ Zach. 14.5 


*cod.: evdoyeite || *°cod.: SoKoic || 3!cod.:—-ca. || *8cod.:—te || %cod.:—Cev || *tcod.: oAoKadtwA || 8cod.: 
avtod || *°cod.: evprodovv || *’cod.: dfkar01 || 8cod.: dafotg || °%cod.: "Hoaiac 
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[avtod] wet avtod. Kai anAdc Einelv, El Tavta TapAyay@ TH EK THs GEtas ypadis TNEpt 
TOV AYIMV ELpNMEVG EmtAEiwet LE SiNyovLEVOV O XpOvoc. Tobtav TOV Ayiwv TODS 
YAPAKTHPAC TUMOVUEVOUG EV ELKOOL TPOOKVVEL KOL TLLG T] KABOALKT TOD XPLOTOD EKKA- 
nota Ev TAON Th OL\KOVUEVH, WEYAADVOVOD AVTODVS KAI TODS AYOvASG AVTHV Kal TOD 
GOAOUG, Thv TE vnOtEiav Kal Gypvnviav Kal EvnOLiav KL TACAaV VLOWOVHV EsayyeA- 
AOVOA SLA TE YPAOLKTS SLNYHOEWS Kal LoTOPLKTc DTOBEGEW., (fol. 280) (va kai Ev tobtTH 
tAnpwOn oO Adyog Aavid: ‘Oma@g av yv@ yeved Etepa, viol <oi> tExOnOod- 
HEVOL, KAL AVAOTHOOVTAL Kal aTAayyEAoOvoLV” avTA TOG VLOIG <avTM@V>, Iva BAvtaL ETL 
TOV O€ov thy EAniOa avtdv. Kat ndc toivov niotdc BV Eyypaoov E&NnyNHoEew,s Kai tHc 
LOTOPLKTG VIODEGEMS AKODOV KAI BAENWV, WS ELPNTAL, TOVG TE AYOVASG AVTOV KOI THV 
OLOLOTHTA TOV YAPAKTHPWV AVTOV, Sieye(pEtal Eic Avdpetav Kat ChAov Kai 16B80V Kal 
KOTAVLELV Kal SLOWTEL TOV OEOV TOD Kai AVTOV"! Tis AVTIs KANOEWS Kai WEptdosg Kat 
OWTNPiac TLXEIV, BAETOV ULGALOTA SL TOV AELWAVOV AVTOV Kal yYapAaKTHpwV BavUG- 
TOUPYias \doEwvV YivouEeVac. ALO TiOTEL KAI T6OM TPOGEPYOUEVOS Ka GonaCdG"EVOS av- 
TOG, AyiaCouar SiG tho Ev Euoi riotews, No EY@ MPOc TOV TULHOAVTA AdTOdS Oxdv, 
bu ov Kai abdtoi 16 aiva éE€yeav, uh mPooKvvijoavtes toic SamoviKoic E1SHA0LSG THV 
‘"EAAHVOV. LD SE TAAVOUEVOGS, LT] ELSWS TAS YPAdAs, THV ALOYDVV KOL EvtpomV KAL TO 
OvELbOG, ONEP EYPAON TOs “EAANOL KatayéELv TH TEdwWtLoVevy TOD Xpiotod EKKANOIG, 
KATH TOV COV OKONOV EravayEts. TivwoKe wo vIEDOvVOSs Eon TH GOBEPA KpiTHp{@ odv 
NAON TH TPOGovoN ool dvooEePEta Kal VIED Tic Elc TODS AYiovs AdTOD PAaooNUias. Adc 
wot d€ TH On EKKANotav AnEAdoaody note Satwovac: 56¢ Lol TG Actwava LabBatiov, 
od GéBn, 6tt NAP@V KatEKpGtHOAV 7) VOooUS idoavto. ‘AAN ovdtE adtd¢ LaPBAtLOc 
EAVTIPWOATO OE EK TIS Ofc TaTPHac NAGVYs.” Tote GnoKpOeic AdtH O AlpETLKds Eon: 
“1500 mEpi LOAoUMVtOs anédergac TEpt tivwv A€yet TO UN ApooKvvetv: Anodéyouat. 
Tlept 5€ LaBPatiov dvandderktov Tpaypa wn mpocevey«ys.” ‘O 5& Eon: “Eya@ oe Kai 
NEPL TOUTOV TANPOGOPH.. .” 


104 Heb. 11.32 || 109 cf. John 12.38 || 109f Ps. 77.6-7 


*cod.: dva- || “!cod.: adtav 
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III. ‘(TRANSLATION 


Dialogue between Moschos, Monk and Recluse,® and [an anonymous interlocutor] 
concerning the Holy Icons’ 

After much discussion, the aforementioned monk said to [the man] with whom he 
was talking: “You have heard what the apostle Paul wrote to the baptized Church; there- 
fore, how is it that you do not accept the repentance that the Lord accepts? If you refuse 
to accept it, you appear to be doing nothing but legislating in opposition to Christ.”® 

And he responded: “Solomon accuses you for what you seem to be worshiping, [that 
is], images/icons and other things; for he says: A crooked piece of wood and full of knots <he 
took and> carveth it with the diligence of his idleness . . . he giveth it the semblance of the image of a 
man, or maketh ut like some paltry animal, smearing it with vermailion, and with paint coloring it red, 
and smearing every stain that 1s therein; And having made for tt a chamber worthy of it, he setteth it 
ina wall, and maketh tt fast with tron. In order therefore that it may not fall, he taketh thought for tt; 
knowing that wu 1s unable to help itself; (for verily it 1s an image, and hath need of help;) and when he 
maketh his prayer for his goods and for his marnage and children, he 1s not ashamed to speak to that 
which hath no life; .. . and for life he beseecheth that which is dead’ ° How is it, then, that you 


°The name Méoxog is not widely attested; apart from the famous author of the Pratum spirituale, we do 
not know of many other monks by that name. The Méoxog of the dialogue cannot be identified. 

For the monastic practice of enkleismos (“seclusion” or “enclosure”), attested from the 4th century, see ODB 
1:699—700; see also I. Pena, P. Castellana, and R. Fernandez, Les reclus syriens (Milan, 1980) and the relevant 
entry (reclus) in DACL 14.2:2149-59 by H. Leclercq. Already by the 5th century enkleistoi were to be found 
throughout the late Roman Empire, from Egypt to Constantinople to the West (DACL 14.2:2152). 

“Apparently this title and part of the opening line cannot be original: the fragment does not deal exclu- 
sively with “holy icons,’ and the entire dialogue touches upon other issues as well. The first words of the 
dialogue also seem to be an addition by the hand of the person who excerpted the original text. These words 
make the abrupt beginning of the text a little less awkward. 

These lines give the first basic point of dissent between the two discussants: the rejection on the part of 
Moschos’ opponent of the repentance of lapsed Christians. This allows for an initial narrowing of the possi- 
bilities concerning the confessional identity of Moschos’ opponent. It is generally known that in the early 
Church one sect, the Novatians or Katharoi, had been notorious for refusing to readmit the lapsi of the 
persecutions of Decius (A.D. 250-251) and for its strict attitude toward any sin committed after baptism. See 
Epiphanius, Panarion, II, 363.13-364.4; Socrates, HE, PG 67:5374-5414; H. J. Vogt, Coetus Sanctorum: Der 
Kirchenbegriff des Novatian und die Geschichte seer Sonderkirche, Theophaneia 20 (Bonn, 1968), 57-83, 115-21, 
139-68; T. E. Gregory, “Novatianism: A Rigorist Sect in the Christian Roman Empire,” ByzSt 2.1 (1975), 2-4. 
The Sabbatians, an offshoot of the Novatians, held the same rigorist views. See Socrates, HE, PG 67:621A— 
625, 7458-7484, 757Cc-760c; Sozomen, HE, 327.8-329.8, 348.9-349.20; Vogt, Coetus Sanctorum, 245-48; 
Gregory, “Novatianism,” 13ff. On the issue of repentance these two sects appear together in the following 
passage from the De Trinitate I, attributed to Didymus the Blind: Ipd¢ tobto1g EAaBev éEovoiav (i.e., Peter the 
Apostle), uaAdov S& Kai navtes dV avtOD, UN GmayopEvELV TOI NtatovOLV, GAAG Séxe0001 LEtTAvootvtac. obdeic 
Yap AvapaptHtos, 1 LN oO TADtHY EmitpEyas 16 Tlétpw tiv adOevteiav, todto yap éotww “6 éGv AdontE Eni yijc, Eotat 
AEADMEVOV Ev TOig OVpavols.” Eppiwev Extote tiv Navdtov Kai LaBBatiov dnavOpwniav. (Hénscheid, Didymus, 
204.17-206.19; the work dates from the period 397-398 [ibid., 5] and offers the earliest written attestation 
of Sabbatios [ibid., 207 n. 2]. See also Vogt, Coetus Sanctorum, 247). Concerning the New Testament passage 
presented by Moschos in order to refute the thesis of his opponent, I have proposed Col. 1.12-14, but one 
cannot be sure of the contents of the missing part of the dialogue. There are a number of relevant biblical 
passages cited in chap. 30 of the De Trinitate I, but Col. 1.12-14 seems to be the most appropriate (cf. Hén- 
scheid, Didymus, 204.18-206.23). 

*This is a very unusual passage for a non-Iconophile to use in beginning a disputation on the subject of 
image worship. The issue crops up in some dialogues between Christians and Jews or between Christians 
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worship an image, although you have heard such words from Solomon and [although] 
again he says: “Thou shalt not worship any idol made with hands, for it is accursed, itself 
and he that made 1t’” ?'° 

The orthodox said: “On the issue of repentance you have been clothed with shame and 
dishonor by the apostles, and now Solomon is going to embarrass you. For you are going 
to hear about the very same words that you mentioned. 

“Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor their power; for it is necessary not only to read 
the letters, but also to understand the meaning of the Scriptures. Let us test, therefore, 
the words and let us learn from Solomon himself what he said these [words] about, and 
to whom these [words] apply, and if he spoke them of events that did occur, and if [what 
Solomon spoke about] has happened, who were the agents; for he says: “But miserable were 
they, and in dead things were their hopes, who called them gods which are works of men’s hands, gold 
and silver, wrought with careful art, and likenesses of beasts." You heard what he said; it was 
certainly not me who forged gold or silver into a beast, that is, the calf on Mount Horeb, 
and worshiped it. 

“Then again said Solomon: ‘But the idol made with hands is accursed, itself and he that made 
it; because his was the working, and the corruptible thing was named a god; for both the ungodly doer 
and his ungodliness are alike hateful to God. ... For the devising of idols was the beginning of 
fornication.’ Say, then, who prostituted himself to the idols?'? Did I prostitute myself and 
did I jown myself unto Baalpeor,"? the idol? Did twenty-three thousand fall by my hand in 
a single day?!* Did Phinehas make an atonement of [God’s] wrath for me? Then, finally, 
listen to the rest of Solomon's [words]: °... a was not enough for them to go astray in the 


and pagans and develops into a theological problem proper during Iconoclasm (for image worship—or, 
in general, worshiping manmade objects—in anti-Jewish literature, see V. Déroche, “Lauthenticité de l’‘Apo- 
logie contre les Juifs’ de Léontios de Neapolis,” BCH 110 [1986], 661-64, and idem, in Leontios of Neapolis, 
“LApologie,” 99-104). What one usually finds in this literature when the subject is introduced is a general 
reference to the scriptural prohibition of venerating objects made by human hands, basically Exod. 20.4, 
Lev. 26.1, Deut. 5.8 (cf. Ps.-Athanasius, Questiones ad Antiochum, PG 28:621a4-D; ‘AvtiBoan, 33; ArdAettc ‘Tov- 
daiov Kai Xptotiavod, Mansi XIII, 165k; Ps.-Anastasius, Disputatio, PG 89:1233c; Leontios of Neapolis, “LA- 
pologie,” 68.93—94; Stephen of Bostra, Contra Iudaeos, 52.17-18; the Syriac Disputation of Sergius, X.2, XV1.3, 
etc.). An interesting exception can be found in Tpdnata, 245, where the subject is presented with a quotation 
from Isa. 44.17. I have been able to trace the passage in question in two later works, the first, in chronological 
order, being the Sermo VIII of Symeon Stylites the Younger in a passage where Symeon inveighs against the 
pagans (see H. G. Thttmmel, Die Friihgeschichte der ostkirchlichen Bilderlehre, TU 139 [Berlin, 1992], 322). There 
follows the mid-8th-century Nov8eota, 166, where it is employed by the Iconoclast bishop Cosmas. 

‘©The first part of this quotation is not attested by any other source. In any case, the entire passage 
presents the same situation as the one examined in the previous note: it appears only in the Nov@eota, 166, 
next to the previous quotation. 

Cf. Nov€eoia, 166. 

'?From what follows one can deduce that here Moschos refers to Num. 25.1f and has slightly changed 
part of the biblical quotation in order to connect it with what he has already said. In the biblical passage the 
word éxnopvevo (which became nopvedo in Moschos’ mouth) is used to show that the Israelites first began to 
commit whoredom with the daughters of Moab and then worshiped Baalpeor. 

Cf. ‘AvtiBoan, 77.3-4; Ps.-Anastasius, Disputatio, PG 89:1236cD; Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apologie,” 
68.76-80, 70.167—70. Similar lists of acts of idolatry also occur in John Chrysostom, Adversus Iudaeos orationes 
VIII, PG 48:906, line 20f and in the 3rd-century Martyrium Pionti, ed. L. Robert, Le Martyre de Pionios prétre 
de Smyrne (Washington, D.C., 1994), 22. 

*The number of Israelites killed in Num. 25.9 was actually twenty-four thousand. 
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knowledge of God, but also, while they live in sore conflict through ignorance .. . that multitude of 
evils they call peace, for they either slaughtered children in solemn ries, or celebrated secret mys- 
teries.’'° 

“Say, then, who slaughtered children in solemn rites? Did I sacrifice my sons and my 
daughters unto devils? Was it in my time that the land was polluted with blood? Did I set up in 
the temple an image that had a fourfold idol and worship it?!® Did I portray abominable 
reptiles and beasts on the wall of the temple? Did Ezechiel the prophet see me weeping 
for Adonis and burning incense to the sun?!” [The people who did these things are the 
ones] about whom the apostle said: [they] ‘worshipped the creature more than the Creator’ Did 
I set up in Egypt images of the two whores, namely, of A/Oholah and of A/Oholibah, and 
did I worship them?'® Did I worship Bel (Baal) in Babylon? Did I offer a sacrifice unto Dagon 


Cf. Nov8eota, 166. The argument is used there by an Iconoclast. 

'e'This reference is rather extraordinary. I have not been able to find any instance of a fourfold idol in the 
Old Testament, and any occurrence of the word tetpéuopdov in Greek-speaking Christianity is usually associ- 
ated with the four beasts of Ezechiel (Ez. 1.5f) or, occasionally, with the Seraphim (cf. Epiphanius, Homilia 
im laudes Marwae deiparae, PG 43:496c). However, the story of this fourfold idol is present in the Talmud 
(Sanhedrin 103b) as a commentary on 2 Chron. 33.7 by the 2nd—3rd-century Rabbi Johanan ben Nappaha. 
According to this source, in the time of the prophet Isaiah, king Manasseh set up in the inner space of the 
Temple an idol with four faces, copied from the four figures on the throne of God (cf. Ez. 1). The idol, which 
was made by Manasseh’s grandfather Ahaz and was kept by him in the upper chamber of the Temple over 
the holy of holies, was so placed that from whatever direction one entered the Temple, one was confronted 
with a face of the idol (see L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, trans. H. Szold, 7 vols. [Philadelphia, 1946-47], 
IV:278 and VI:371—72 nn. 96-97). In the Septuaginta, Manasseh appears to have set up an idol in the Temple 
(2 Kings 20.7 and 2 Chron. 33.7), but no further details are given, and later translations of the Hebrew Old 
Testament (Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus) are also silent (see the Hexapla of Origen, PG 16:227-30; 
I wish to thank Rabbi David Weiss-Halivni for his help with this and many other references concerning 
Talmudic matters). Nevertheless, I cannot claim that Moschos obtained this information through direct 
contact with rabbinical sources, because the same event is recorded by at least one earlier author. Eusebius 
of Emesa (d. before 359) in his Sermo de paenitentia (CPG 3530) referred to the tetpanpdowna etdmra of 
Manasseh (see E. M. Buytaert, Lhénitage littéraire d’Eusebe d’Emése [Louvain, 1949], 21* for the Greek text and 
150-56 for an introduction). Finally, see Gouillard, “Aux origines,” 247 n. 34, for later Byzantine historiogra- 
phers who used the same story. 

‘Cf. the Syriac Disputation of Sergius, XVII.1. If the copyist has not omitted anything here, we are dealing 
with a flawed quotation. This sentence summarizes Ez. 8.10-16, but, although its first part (BSeA0yuo0ta— 
vaov) relies on a scriptural text that is not transmitted by the main manuscripts of the Septuagint and 
Origen had also checked it with an asterisk () in his Hexapla (see Septuaginta Gottingensis, XVI, 118-19, where 
Theodotion’s translation also gives a similar text), the rest of the quotation is abridged. In the vision of 
Ezechiel described in chap. 8, there is first a reference to the imagery on the wall of the Temple, second, the 
description of seventy men standing with censers, third, the presence of women weeping for Tammuz (Ad- 
onis), and fourth, twenty men in the inner court of the Temple worshiping the sun. Our text has merged 
parts three and four into one. 

‘The story of the two sisters appears in Ez. 23.4f. However, no icon of these two women worshiped by 
the Israelites is recorded. These sisters are accused of adultery and idolatry (Ez. 23.37f), and the only icons 
that are introduced in connection with them are those of the Chaldaeans (Ez. 23.14). If Moschos is not 
mistaken, then he is either making up a story of half (biblical) truths or devising a rhetorical question in 
order to make clear that he, at least, as a Christian has never worshiped unholy human beings. In any event, 
the two sisters and their icon are not mentioned in any other text, and I have not found any reference to 
them and their image in the Talmud either. So the possibility of a misunderstanding on the part of Moschos 
is much stronger here than in any other case, because already in the text of Ezechiel these two names 
symbolically represent the capitals of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah (Ohola = Samaria, Oholibah = 
Jerusalem; see the relevant entry in I. Singer, Jewish Encyclopedia [New York, 1925], 9:391). 
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in Palestine?'? [The prophet/apostle?] accuses of these things those who did them and 
proclaims these [things]—about which the Scripture cries with a loud voice—to the 
Jews; for where was the church of the Christians in the time of Solomon? It came into 
existence more than a thousand years after those events had taken place and [these 
words] had been spoken.?° So how do you accuse of these things the Church of Christ, 
which has never joined itself unto idols, or sacrifices of children, or burnt sacrifices, or 
abominable mysteries, and [has never] served and worshiped the creature more than 
the creator. But heretics never understand the peculiar modes of expression*! of the 
Scripture. 

“Was it not the Church of Christ that after so many years,”? in the reign of Emperor 


'In these last two sentences, unless Moschos gives a mistaken biblical reference, he must be chastising 
the idolatry of the Chaldaeans and Philistines, and not that of the Jews, who, nevertheless, appear on many 
occasions to have worshiped Baal (Bel) (2 Kings 17.16, 20.3, etc.; see also Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apologie,” 
70.170). The Old Testament provides no specific information about Jews worshiping Bel in Babylon or 
offering sacrifices to Dagon in Palestine. The only problem is that the next sentence credits all these acts of 
idolatry to Jews, although the vagueness of its first part (Tatta éxeivoic toicg novjoaow éyKaAet) leaves some 
room for the hypothesis of a wrong reference. The situation is further complicated because these two acts of 
idolatry are also ascribed to the Jews by two authors of the 4th and 5th centuries. The worship of Bel in 
Babylon is mentioned by Didymus the Blind in his Commentarii in Zacchariam: TloAAoi tv petoiKLobévtMV éK 
THg EAUTOV YMpac Kal Tatpidos Eig tiv TOV KPATHOAVTOV VOLO alyLadwotac, Navtn tic OeoceBeias éxnecdvtEc 
ELdMAOLG EAATPEVOAY, wc SovVAEVOaL TH[..... Kot t@ BHA kal TO SpAKOVTL TPOGKLVGAL, KAL TPO TODTOIS KOT 
Elkdvi Nopovyodsovdcop tod tupdvvov (see L. Doutreleau, ed., Didyme l’Aveugle, Sur Zacharie, III, SC 85 [Paris, 
1962], 968.5) and also in his Commentariu in Psalmos: dn@o8n 6 Topana év ti BaBvAGvi, dte tov BHA mpoceKbvovV 
KO tH EtKOva TOD NaBovyodsovoccdp (see M. Gronewald, ed., Didymus der Blinde, Psalmenkommentar, V, Papyro- 
logische Texte und Abhandlungen 12 [Bonn, 1970], 178). On the other hand, the sacrifices to Dagon appear 
in a spurious sermon of John Chrysostom (possibly by Proclus, CPG 4597, In principium indictionis, PG 
59:673.31-37: @ Tovdate. ... Ev th Eph pooxov exdAKevoas ev th MoaPitid tH Oduatl npocexdvysac, év 
tH MoaAaotivy ta Aayav epueieode év Powwiky th Aotdpty ErAdtpevoas Ev alxLaAwWoia TH XAG mPoceKbvjoac). 
However, it is evident from the first excerpt from Didymus the Blind cited above that the idea of Jews 
worshiping Bel in Babylon is an embellishment on the Old Testament story of Bel et Draco, which might have 
been generated by a hostile attitude toward the Jews. It is likely that the sacrifices to Dagon are part of the 
same stock of anti-Jewish clichés. 

**'The author seems to be acquainted with the conventional Christian dating of Old Testament events. His 
placing of Solomon roughly one thousand years before the birth of Christ agrees with what most of the early 
historians have written. Cf. Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographica, ed. A. A. Mosshammer, Teubner ed. 
(Leipzig, 1984), 213: LoAoumv tov ev ‘TepovoaAny vaov ap&duevoc KtiCew and Sevtépov é E10Ne THSG Baoiretac 
avtOD, OTEP nV 18" tis Cawijg adt0b, Ev C’ Eteor Etedelwoev Oy56q@ eter Tig Baotetas adtod, kK’ S€ Eter thc Cofic 
avtOd. Eloiv obv Gnd ‘Addu gw / Etovc adtod Em Svon’ (= 4477), kata 5€ tov ‘Adpikavov Suv’ (= 4456), 
kata dé EvoéBiov Spo’ (= 4170). Moreover, all the early Christian dating systems placed the birth of Christ 
at about 5,500 years after the Creation (see V. Grumel, La chronologie [Paris, 1958], 30). Consequently, Solo- 
mon lived some 1,023 to 1,330 years before Christ. 

*'For 181@pata see Lampe, s.v (especially B.3 for further references). The same expression (1d1@L0TA 

YPadrc) is a cliché among the early fathers when it comes to scriptural exegesis (for St. Basil see his Regulae 
Morales, PG 31:728.39, for John Chrysostom see, among other references, PG 53:132.61, 234.47, 52; PG 
59:229.5, 376.20, 53, etc.). See also Theodoret of Cyrrhus, Explanatio mn Canticum canticorum, PG 81:32p: 
Avayiv@oKovtes, WG Oia, tTodto TO GbyypapLA (= Scripture) Kal Op@vtes év avtTH LOPA Kal gdALATE 
Kat UNpods Kai KoLAtaV Kal OUdaAdv Kai oLaydvas ... Kai thc Oefac I Ppadtc Gyvoobvtes ta ididuata, od«K 
NBEANoav Siaddval Kai TOD ypdyWatos dmEepPrVvor . KdAvpa; idem, In Divini Ezechielis prophetiam inter- 
pretatio, PG 81:952c: TIpoofKer ta tig Tpadis idimuata eidévar- odte yap étépas adtijc tov oKxondv 510- 
yvOvon. 

**T.e., more than a thousand years. 
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Constantine, found at the Oak of Mamre”® [lacuna] ... the idols?* of the worthless 
Apollo” and the tripod of Pausanias,”° the king of the Lacedaemons, that was much 
celebrated among the Greeks, and destroyed them, and built a church, that is, a 


25 The incident is recorded by Eusebius and other contemporary church historians (see ODB, IT:1279-80; 
Socrates, HE, PG 67:124a). According to Sozomen (HE, 54.20-56.9), this holy place, two miles north of 
Hebron, where the three angels appeared to Abraham, hosted an annual feast celebrated by Christians, 
Jews, and pagans alike. When Constantine I was informed by Eutropia(?), his mother-in-law, of the festive 
customs, he decided to abolish the Jewish and pagan rites and to build a church in this place. Eusebius (VC, 
99.19-101.14) preserves Constantine’s letter in which the emperor ordered Macarius of Jerusalem, Eusebius, 
and other bishops of Palestine to burn the idols, destroy the altar that was in the place, and build a basilica 
(see F. W. Deichmann, “Friihchristliche Kirchen in antiken Heiligtiimern,” /DAI 54 [1939], 107-8, 120). 
Unfortunately, not much of this information is preserved by our dialogue since it seems that the text is 
corrupt (see the following note). On the other hand, recent excavations have revealed some remains of the 
church that was built on the site by Emperor Constantine. This church might have been reused in the 
Crusader period; see the entry by I. Magen in E. Stern, ed., The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations 
in the Holy Land, I1I (Jerusalem, 1993), 939-41, and also A. Ovadiah, Corpus of the Byzantine Churches in the 
Holy Land (Bonn, 1970), 131-33, both with additional bibliography. 

“Tt is obvious that the Greek text from lines 50-51, ta G6ava, to line 54, EBvOtoev, is seriously disturbed. 
There are three possibilities: either (1) Moschos was quoting some events from his faulty memory, or (2) Leo 
Kinnamos, the copyist who produced Paris. gr. 1115, misread or omitted certain words from his exemplar, or 
(3) a combination of (1) and (2). The emendations I have proposed simply aim at providing an intelligible text, 
but what is suggested here is probably far from the original. In any case, the relevant passage from Sozomen 
can be of considerable help, and I reproduce it here with some of its context: Sozomen, HE, 56.23-57.9: 

tov 8 av Eodvav te évta tias bANS Kai TOV GAA@V, dcov é56xKEL xprjoov etval, TUPL Siexpiveto Kal 
SNLOOLA EYivEetO YPHWata, Ta SE Ev YOAKA Oavpaciws cipyaoueva navtobEv Etc Tv EN@vvouOV NOALV TOD 
avtoKpatopos (sc. Constantinople) wetexouto8n mpdc Kéopov: Kai Etoétt viv SnLOoia 1Spvvtar Kate 
TOG AYVLAG KA TOV IMMOSpOLOV Kai Ta PaoiAELA TA LEV TOD TvOiac1 pavtiKod ‘AndAA@voc Kai Modoar 
at Edixovddes kai oi év AeAdoic tpinodes Kat 6 [lav 0 leg. xaévv] Boduevoc, dv Tavoaviac 6 Aakedat- 
LOvLog Kai ai ‘EAAnvides m6AeIc avébEvto LETH TOV MPOG Mrjdouc méAEuOV. ... KaTEOKAdNOAV SE TOTE 
Kai apdnv noavioOnoay 6 év Aiydis tic KiAtkiac ‘AoxAnmiod vadc Kai 6 év ‘AdaKotc ths ‘Agpoditns mapa 
TOV AiBavov TO Opoc Kai Adaviv TOV TOTALLOV. 
As is evident from the above passage, a lacuna can be postulated in the dialogue before the words té E6ava, 
because what follows refers to items actually removed from Delphi in the reign of Constantine and not from 
Mamre. On the other hand, our text gives a correct reading where the editor of Sozomen was unable to 
come up with anything better than a name for a statue that never existed in Delphi (6 av 6 Bodpevos [cf. 
Sozomen, HE, index, p. 471: Tév: Statue aus Delphi), instead of 6 névv Bodpevoc, which is implied by the 
reading of our manuscript. Incidentally, this “philologically incorrect” statue has attracted the attention of 
other scholars and has acquired an existence in K. Wernicke’s entry on “Pan” in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches 
Lexikon der Griechischen und Romischen Mythologie, I11 [Leipzig, 1897-1909], col. 1408; see also C. Mango, “An- 
tique Statuary and the Byzantine Beholder,’ DOP 17 [1963], 57 n. 10). 

*°For the statues of Apollo that were transported to Constantinople in the period under discussion, there 
is not much information apart from the passage of Sozomen (see previous note) and a few other historians. 
Eusebius (VC, 101.20—25) states that some bronze statues of Apollo had been erected on the streets of Con- 
stantinople (ade pév tov ITbO.ov, EtépwOr 5é tov LuivOrov, év adi 8’ innodspout@ tovs Ev AEAdoics tpinodac), and 
Socrates only mentions the presence of statues (HE, PG 67:117a) for decorative purposes. In the 8th-century 
Ilapactacets obvtopot xpovicat, there is not a single statue of Apollo from Delphi described (the case of a 
“charioteer of gods with the inscription ‘All-powerful Apollo’” [ibid., 113] is unclear). 

*°For the tripod that Pausanias dedicated to the Oracle of Delphi, the basic source is Herodotos (see C. Hude, 
ed., Herodoti Historiae, 3rd ed. [Oxford, 1975], IX.81), and also Pausanias (see H. Hitzig, ed., Pausaniae Graeciae 
descriptio | Leipzig, 1910], III.2, 556.4—9). For its (possible) original position at Delphi, see A. Jacquemin and D. 
Laroche, “Une offrande monumentale a Delphes: Le trépied des Crotoniates,” BCH 114 (1990), 299-323. This 
monument was transferred to Constantinople during the reign of Constantine and after the 9th century was set 
up in the Hippodrome, where the lower part of it is still preserved in poor condition. See R. Janin, Constantinople 
byzantine (Paris, 1964), 191-92; W. Miiller-Wiener, Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls (Tibingen, 1977), 65, 71 
with further bibliography; and S. Guberti Bassett, “The Antiquities in the Hippodrome of Constantinople,” 
DOP 45 (1991), 89-90. I thank Henry Maguire for the last reference. 
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temple, in honor of Christ??” Did not [the Church] trample upon the temple of 
Asklepios in Cilicia and demolish it;?° did [it] not submerge the idol of Adonis”? into the 


27'There is not much archaeological evidence to support this rather imprecise and textually problematic 
statement of Moschos. It is questionable whether Constantine built a church at the sanctuary of Delphi. 
The excavation report from Delphi by G. Daux (BCH 86 [1962], 909-12) notes an early Christian apse 
in the southeast wall of the Great Sanctuary that may possibly imply the presence of a small church 
dating to the early 5th century. Other findings may point to an even earlier date (ibid., 912), but this is 
the only evidence. On the other hand, E. Dyggve, following V. Laurent, has accepted the theory that 
the Delphic temple was transformed into a church at the beginning of the 5th century; see E. Dyggve, 
“Les traditions cultuelles de Delphes et léglise chrétienne: Quelques notes sur Aedgot xptotiaviKot,” 
CahArch 3 (1948), 21-22. P. Amandry has suggested that the temple of Delphi had been destroyed by 
the Christians (“Chronique Delphique [1970-1981],” BCH 105 [1981], 686-87, 721-40, and idem, “La 
ruine du temple d’Apollon a Delphes,” BAcBelg, 5th ser., 75 [1989], 26-47). However, J. M. Spieser has 
contested Dyggve’s position and suggested that Christian buildings and rites first appeared outside the 
old Delphic sanctuary and gradually moved into the pagan site, evidently not in the Constantinian period 
but much later (see J. M. Spieser, “La christianisation des sanctuaires paiens en Gréce,” in U. Jantzen, 
ed., Neue Forschungen in griechischen Heiligttimern [Tuibingen, 1976], 316-17; I wish to thank Carolyn 
Snively for this reference). More recently, F R. Trombley has argued that Delphi kept its pagan character 
until the majority of its city councillors became Christian ca. 364-375 (F. R. Trombley, Hellenic Religion 
and Christianization c. 370-529, I [Leiden-New York-Cologne, 1993], 170, 194). The latest contribution to 
the subject comes from V. Déroche, who confirms the conclusions of Spieser, arguing that the Christian 
churches in Delphi never supplanted the Delphic temple and were erected on the periphery of the 
ancient sacred site. The Christianization of Delphi was slow and gradual. See V. Déroche, “Delphes: La 
christianisation d’un sanctuaire paien,” in Actes du XIe Congres International d’Archéologie Chrétienne, Lyon, 
Vienne, Grenoble, Geneve et Aoste (21-28 septembre 1986), Collection de Ecole francaise de Rome 123 
(Rome, 1989), 2721-23. 

*®The destruction of this rather popular Aesculapium, situated at Aigai in Cilicia (modern Ayas on the 
west side of the Gulf of Iskenderun in southeastern Turkey; see RE 1:945), is recorded by all the church 
historians of the period; see Eusebius, VC, 103.21-104.10; Socrates HE, PG 67:1248; Sozomen, HE, 57.7-8. 
Eusebius writes that the sanctuary, where diseases were cured by incubation, was entirely destroyed by sol- 
diers at the behest of Constantine (VC, 104.1-3), but he does not speak of any Christian church built in its 
place. However, Zonaras refers to an incident that took place in the reign of Justinian that might point to a 
possible spoliation of the temple by Christians in order to build a church at a different location (Ioannes 
Zonaras, Annales, PG 134:1152a). Evidently, apart from a temporary revival during the last year of Julian’s 
reign, the temple and cult of Asklepios at Aigai never recovered from the destruction and fell into decay. For 
a detailed survey of the sources concerning the history of this temple and of Aigai in general, see L. Robert, 
“De Cilicie a Messine et a Plymouth avec deux inscriptions grecques errantes,” /Sav (1973), 183-93, repr. in 
L. Robert, Opera Minora Selecta, VII (Amsterdam, 1990), 247-57; also R. Ziegler, “Aigeai, der Asklepioskult, 
das Kaiserhaus der Decier und das Christentum,” Tyche 9 (1994), 187-212, esp. 207-8. To my knowledge, 
recent excavations have not been conducted in the area, and the latest reports from Ayas do not include any 
findings of pagan or Christian sanctuaries of that period (see M. V. Seton-Williams, “Cilician Survey,” AnatSt 
4 [1954], 149). T. A. Sinclair, in his four-volume Eastern Turkey: An Architectural and Archaeological Survey (Lon- 
don, 1987-90), refers to this site only four times in passing (I:109; IV:266, 271, 371). For the latest report 
from the site, see H. Bloesch, Erinnerungen an Aigeai (Winterthur, 1989); what he found in a field filled 
with ruins belongs to the temple of Asklepios, but is far from giving an adequate image of the ancient 
shrine that Bloesch discusses mainly on the basis of numismatic evidence (ibid., 26-39). However, Deich- 
mann (“Frihchristliche Kirchen,” 129) includes it in his list of temples in Asia Minor that were converted 
into churches. 

2°Tf the text is correct here, however, and Moschos indeed spoke of a statue of Adonis, then a theory 
proposed by F. Millar gains additional support. Millar notes, on the basis of other sources, that shrines in 
the area of Byblos were dedicated to eastern deities such as Astarte or Tammuz-Adonis. Consequently, the 
place at Aphaka could have been the tomb of Adonis (as it appears to be in the Syriac Oration of Meliton the 
Philosopher), see F. Millar, The Roman Near East (Cambridge, Mass., 1993), 276-78. Thus the presence of 
a statue of Adonis is not to be excluded, and the dialogue might represent a source closer to the facts 
than Sozomen. 
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river?®° Was it not the same Church of Christ that completely burned their splendid but 
worthless statue of Apollo in Daphne of Syria,*' and established a reliquary for the holy 
relics of Babylas®® the martyr?* 

“Therefore, Solomon accuses these [pagans and Jews] of those things, and also his 
father David, by saying: ‘Their [sc. the heathens’] zdols are silver and gold, the work of men’s 


°°'This sentence is drastically abridged, and the meaning of the original text utterly distorted. As one may 
understand from Sozomen’s text (above, note 24), there was no idol of Adonis submerged in the river (see, 
however, note 29). All three historians (Eusebius, VC, 102.29-103.20; Socrates, HE, PG 67:1248; Sozomen, 
HE, 57.8-9) speak of the destruction of the shrine of Aphrodite at Aphaka on Mount Lebanon in the vicinity 
of the river Adonis (for this river see RE 1:384—85). In fact, this was a rather obscure cultic site in a nonurban 
locale, where people practiced homosexual acts and ritual prostitution (see Millar, The Roman Near East, 217, 
276-77). The temple was indeed razed to its foundations, and a new building was erected in its place with 
the same materials (see Deichmann, “Frithchristliche Kirchen,” 108, 115; Trombley, Hellenic Religion, I, 116). 
Finally, note that most of these Constantinian temple conversions are placed by the historians of that time 
and also—more explicitly—by Theophanes in the period following the First Ecumenical Council, that is, in 
the year 326 (see Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, CSHB [Bonn, 1839], 34.16-17). 

*' Daphne was a suburb of Antioch south of the city at the place where the river Orontes flows into the sea. 

For this event that took place in the reign of Julian (Oct. 363), see Sozomen, HE, 223.25-227.17, esp. 
227.7-17; Theodoret, HE, 188.6-17; Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, 22.13.1-3. The burning of this 
wooden statue (along with the sanctuary) is said to have been the work of a thunderbolt that fell on Apollo’s 
temple, while Ammianus Marcellinus states that it was the result of sparks emitted by some votive wax 
tapers lit by the philosopher Asclepiades before the statue. Emperor Julian, however, ordered a detailed 
investigation because there were many reasonable suspicions that Christians started the fire. For more details 
see J. den Boeft, J. W. Drijvers, D. den Hengst, and H. C. Teitler, Philological and Historical Commentary on 
Ammianus Marcellinus XXII (Groningen, 1995), 228-32. According to Sozomen (HE, 227.13-16), the priest of 
Apollo was interrogated under torture but refused to bring any accusation against Christians. In this respect, 
the information provided by our text is very interesting, because, unless Moschos is overstating the events, 
the destruction of the statue is proudly admitted to be the work of the Christian Church. That the temple, 
or at least part of its precincts, was by that time used by Christians is evident from the fact that Julian 
ordered the removal of the remains of Christians (alone?) buried near it and the performance of purification 
rites similar to those with which the Athenians had purified the island of Delos (Res Gestae, 22.12.8; see also 
the following note). 

“For Babylas the martyr, who died under Decius (250-251) or Numerianus (283-284), see ODB I:243, 
with additional bibliography. 

Here Moschos is again inaccurate: Sozomen (HE, 225.7-14, who gives a more detailed account than that 
of Theodoret, HE, 186.23-24) states that, when Julian’s brother Gallus (Flavius Claudius Constantius G.) 
was appointed Caesar by Constantius (352-354 a.D.) and took up residence in Antioch, he decided to purge 
Daphne from any licentious pagan practices and to that effect transferred the relics of Babylas there and 
(possibly) built a shrine at the burial place close to the temple of Daphnaios Apollo. When Julian, on his way 
to Persia, wished to consult the old oracle of Apollo, he received the answer that the oracle was silent because 
of the presence of corpses buried near the site. Then Julian singled out the body of Babylas and demanded 
the transportation of his remains to Antioch. Accordingly, the Christians of Antioch formed a great proces- 
sion and transferred the coffin to the city, chanting antipagan hymns. A little later the temple and the statue 
were burned (see den Boeft et al., Commentary, 225-27). So it seems that events evolved in a way different 
from that described by Moschos: Babylas’ remains were given their own tomb in Antioch after their transfer 
from Daphne. This does not necessarily preclude the eventual Christianization of the pagan shrine. (For the 
Daphne temple, see also Deichmann, “Friihchristliche Kirchen,.” 108, 116; for the Christianization of the 
region around Antioch, see Trombley, Hellenic Religion, I, 275f.) At any rate, even if Moschos is not accurate 
regarding the historical circumstances and dates of the conversion of these pagan shrines into Christian 
churches, our text must be accepted as a valid witness to their eventual Christianization and can serve as 
terminus ante quem for this event. 

*’For a similar argument (“since Christians destroy pagan temples and idols, they cannot be idolaters”), 
cf. ‘AvtiBoAn, 74.2-7; Ps.-Anastasius, Disputatio, PG 89:1233a; Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apologie,” 68.74—-75. 
For an interpretation of the implications of this argument, which practically advocates Christian Iconoclasm 
against pagan images, see D. Freedberg, The Power of Images (Chicago-London, 1989), 389ff. 
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hands. They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have they, but they see not; they have ears, but they 
hear not; noses have they, but they smell not; they have hands, but they handle not; feet have they, but 
they walk not; neither speak through their throat. They that make them are like unto them, so is every- 
one that trusteth in them. 3+ But to the Church of Christ, Solomon cried aloud: ‘For blessed 
was the wood through which cometh righteousness.’ It is evident that he speaks about the Holy 
Cross.*> And again David says to the same Church of Christ: ‘“Exalt ye the Lord our God, and 
worship at his footstool; for he is holy. *° 

“So give me an answer: Is not the cross [made] of wood, is it not a handmade artifact? 
But look at the glory it has received from Christ, who was stretched on it; for [the cross] 
puts demons to flight, cures diseases, gives life.*” For this wood Solomon proclaims, as I 
said before, ‘blessed was the wood through which cometh righteousness, and David: ‘let 
us worship at the place where his feet stood. ** Whom should I obey, you or David and Solomon? 
They say: ‘Let us worship’; you say: “Thou shalt not worship.’ Say, then, how do you 
worship your holy communion*’ and your book that contains the Gospels, which are all 
handmade artifacts, how do you worship them?*° Whatever you are going to say, it must 


4’The same citation is presented by a Jew in the Syriac Disputation of Sergius, X.2. 

55‘The same citation and interpretation appears in the Doctrina Iacobi, 1.34.11: G. Dagron and V. Déroche, 
“Juifs et Chrétiens dans l’Orient du VIle siécle,” TM 11 (1991), 121; cf. also Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apolo- 
gie,” 69.138, and the 6th-century Anonymus dialogus cum Tudaeis, ed. J. H. Declerck, CCSG 30 (Turnhout, 
1994), IX.191. 

°6This Old Testament passage does not easily fit the context, unless the cross is understood to be, in a 
literal sense, one of the places where God’s (here Christ’s) feet stood; still, the same understanding of this 
quotation is displayed in a spurious work attributed to St. John Chrysostom (In adorationem venerandae crucis, 
PG 62:749.80-750.5). However, in its accepted interpretation, the quotation refers to the veneration of cre- 
ated things through and in which God acted for humanity’s salvation. For a proper use of this excerpt, see 
John of Damascus, Schriften III, 1.14.8-9 and III.34.28-29. 

°’Cf. John Chrysostom, Homilia in Psalmum LXXV, PG 55:598.62-63: Evyn vexpovds aveyetpet, daipovas 
ovyadevet, vooouc idtat, Bavatouc exAver. According to Montfaucon (Monitum, PG 55:593-94), the work is 
spurious and seems to be a word-for-word commentary on Psalm 75 by Eusebius. 

38See above, note 36. 

*°Obviously, Moschos here speaks about the Eucharist as a sequence of acts of worship; see R. F. Taft, The 
Great Entrance, OCA 200 (Rome, 1975), 45; for instances of worship (xpooxtvrotc) of the elements during 
the liturgy, see ibid., 430, the Greek textus receptus of the Great Entrance. The Great Entrance is not clearly 
established as part of the liturgy until after the 5th century. However, there is already at least one 4th-century 
attestation of venerating the elements of the Eucharist in the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 387). See 
A. Piédagnel and P. Paris, Cyrille de Jérusalem, Catéchéses Mystagogiques, SC 126 (Paris, 1966), 172: Eito. etd 16 
KOLVOVTOO GE TOD OHUATOS TOD Xptotod, MPOGEPYoV Kal TH TOTHPL TOD AWATOSG LT Gvatetvay TAs YElpas, GAAG 
KORTOV KOL TPOTM MPOOKVVTIOEMS KAI OEBdOUATOG AEyMv 10 “’Auhv”, ay1aFov Kal EK TOD Atwatos pETAAOLBGVOV 
Xptotov. I wish to thank Robert Taft, S.J., for this reference. 

*°’'This sentence offers one more clear indication that Moschos’ interlocutor is another Christian who 
happens to be a heretic (cf. also the term used in line 49 by Moschos: aipetikot). This is also a point where 
our text, as one would expect, deviates from the anti-Jewish dialogues. Basically, the argument produced by 
the orthodox speaker is the same here and in the anti-Jewish dialogues (“although you accuse me of worship- 
ing objects made by human hands, you do the same”), but the enumeration of these manmade objects differs. 
The list of manmade objects worshiped by Jews usually features the Ark of the Covenant, the Seraphim, the 
Cherubim, the Book of the Laws, etc. (see Tpénata, 246; ’AvtiBoAn, 32, etc.). Here the veneration of the 
Eucharist and the book of Gospels points in the direction of a non-Iconophile Christian. See also S. Der 
Nersessian, “Une apologie des images du septiéme siécle,” Byzantion 17 (1944-45), 65. The term peyadciov, 
meaning Gospel book, is very rarely attested before the 6th century. I have been able to trace this word in 
only one work of the 4th century in which it is used to denote the Bible. See Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica 
8.10.9, ed. K. Mras, Eusebius Werke, achter Band, Die praeparatio evangelica, GCS 43.1 (Berlin, 1954), 452.21-23: 
SLOTEP KAADS O vouobETNS (= Moses) Ent 10 pEYaAEIoV pETEvvoye, AEyOV Tac OvVTEAElac Yelpac eivat Beod. 
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apply equally to both of us. For if you worship them as handmade objects, you fall into 
the words of Solomon and David, ‘accursed 1s he, who worships [idols] made with hands, 
and you have committed [exactly] what you appear to censure others for.” *! 

And he said in response: “I have never worshiped objects made by human hands, but 
those things that I perceive to have divine power.” 

The orthodox man said: “If you worship [them] on account of their possessing divine 
power* and because you think of them and honor them as holy, then what are you 
accusing me of, and [why do you] rebuke me for worshiping in the same manner? We, 
the true worshippers, the people who worship in spirit and in truth, know what we worship, has- 
tening to venerate the holy communion, for it is shown forth as the body of Christ and 
grants life to those who believe;*® we worship the undefiled books of the Gospels, for 
[they contain] the immaculate words of God; we also worship the icon of the holy martyrs 
not as mere wood or as a handmade object, but as a [circumscription of] the nature of 
the individual contained therein,** who has been honored and glorified by God; for, since 


otdotc 6& Beta KAAGC AV AEYOLTO KATH 10 LEYAAEtOV N TOD K6oHOD KatAOKEvT. One might explain the rarity of 
this word’s occurrence by taking into account its rather vernacular character. 

*!'The same argument appears, among other works, in Severian of Gabala, In dedicationem crucis (cited by 
John of Damascus, Schriften II, 1.58, 11.54, I11.52.10-13): Einé, @ motétate @eod Sepdnov- [sc. Moses] 6 
Gnayopevetc, oleic; 6 dvatpéenetc, KatacKkevdCetc; ‘O Aéyov ‘Od noijoets yAuntov’,, 6 Tov ove vbEVTA Bodv KaTE- 
Adous, OD Oiv YAAKOoUpyeic; the anonymous ArdAeétg lovdatov Koi Xptotiavod, Mansi XIII, 168Bc: ‘Opac 
TOS O TapayyeAA@v Maofic Opotw@pa pt nolfjoot Ouotmpa éExotnoev; Tpdnata, 247.8-9: IS0d toivov Kai dyEic 
TPOOKVVELTE YELPOTOINTA’ L600 Kai DHGc HEUdeETAL Hodiac ped’ Hudv; and Leontios of Neapolis, “L’Apologie,” 
66.2-67.13. 

*"To the best of my knowledge, no other text uses the same formulation to justify the veneration of objects 
made by human hands. The wording here is much closer to the pagan beliefs concerning the divine powers 
or the divinity that especially dwells within statues (see Photios, Bibliotheca, III, cod. 215, p. 130, where 
Photios comments on a work by John Philoponos directed against the Hepi &yadudtov of lamblichus; neither 
this book nor Philoponos’ refutation is preserved, but some of the comments of Photios allow for an under- 
standing of Iamblichus’ ideas: ‘Aveyv@o8n ‘Iadvvov tod Pirond6vov Kata tic onovdis lauBAizouv, tv énéypawe 
Tlepi dyadudtov. "Eou pév obv oxonds lopprix Seid te SeiEar te eiSmAa. . . Kai Geiac wetovotacs avanAEea). In 
any case, the divine power is implicitly present in the Iconophile argument when the orthodox speaker 
invokes the miraculous power of the images and of the Cross. See, for example, Ps.-Athanasius, Questiones 
ad Antiochum (PG 28:62 1c: Ot dé €& dAaCovetac dnootpeddpEvol MpPooKvvEiv TOV GTALPOV Kai Tic elKdvac, AEyE- 
TOGOV OL AVONTOL TH LOPA TOAAGKIG EBAvOaV ai GytoL ElKévec Svvdpet Kupiov;). On the popular belief in the 
divine powers (or any sort of powers) dwelling in images, see H. Maguire, “Magic and the Christian Image,” 
in H. Maguire, ed., Byzantine Magic (Washington, D.C., 1995), 51-71, esp. 51 and 67. 

* For the Eucharist as the body of Christ and as “medicine of immortality” (as perceived by Moschos here) 
in the early fathers, see J. Pelikan, The Christian Tradition, 1: The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) 
(Chicago, 1971), 167-71, 236-38, and also J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 2nd ed. (New York, 1983), 
201-2. Among other early fathers, Makarios Magnes (ca. 400) had sponsored the same idea; see his Apocriti- 
cus, where he asserts that the Eucharist is not tinog o@patog od5@ tOm0g aipatoc... , GAAG Kata GANELaV 
COMA Kai apa Xpiotod, ed. C. Blondel, Macarii Magnetis quae supersunt ex inedito codice (Paris, 1876), 106.1.1-3. 

“CE ‘AvtiBorh, 31.23-32.2: Kai obte 16 G0Aov ote tiv Cwypadiav mpookvvodpev: émei MOAAGKIC THC ELKOVaG 
TAAALOVpEVAs AnaACidopEV Kai dvaKoatviCouE ft Kal caABpMbEeicacs Kafonev (note, however, that the second part 
of the argument about destroyed icons is missing from Moschos); Ps.-Anastasius, Disputatio, PG 89:1233p, 
almost a word-for-word repetition of the previous passage; AidAeéic ‘Iovdatov kai Xptotiavod, Mansi XIII, 
168B: OvKovv tf EvAtvy eikov F Th ypadisi mpookvvotpev f} oéBopev, GAAG TOV TOV SAV SeondtnV XptotoV TOV 
Beov SogodAoyovuev; Stephen of Bostra, Contra Iudaeos, 52.12-13: od yap 6 EdAOV mpooKvveitat, GAN 6 év TO 
C0AM LVNLoOvevopEvos oeBdCetat Kai Sewpotvpevocs TYWGta1; Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apologie,” 67.43—47: Kai 
MOTEP OD TPOGKLVOV TO BLBA‘ov tod VopoDv od THY OdGLV THV Ev ALTA SEPUdtoV Kai t00 LEAAVOG TPOOK VEG, GAAG 
TOIG AOYOLS TOD OEOdD Tog Ev ait KEtpEvoic, ObtHS KAYO Ti EiKdva ToD Xpiot0d mpockvvav od thy obow TOV 
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he, who has been glorified [by God] and is worshiped [by men], is a servant [of God], 
God who glorified him is the one that is worshiped.* Therefore, I worship these people, 
about whom Solomon says:*° ‘But the souls of the nghteous are in the hand of God, and no torment 
shall touch them. In the eyes of the fools they seemed to die; and their departure was accounted to be 
their hurt, and their going from us to be their ruin, but they are in peace. . . . [For] having borne a 
little chastening, they shall recevve great good; because God tested them and found them worthy of 
himself; as gold in the furnace he proved them, and as a whole burnt offering he accepted them and 
in the tume of their visitation they shall shine forth. . . . They shall judge nations, and have dominion 
over people, and the Lord shall reign over them for evermore.” And again: ‘They that trust in him 
shall understand truth, and the faithful shall abide with him in love; because grace and mercy are to 
his chosen. And again the prophet Isaiah says: ‘Blessed are all they that wait for him’*’ And 
David says about them: ‘On behalf of the saints that are in his land the Lord has magnifted all 
his pleasure in them. And elsewhere: ‘I will by no means assemble their bloody meetings. *® And 
again: ‘God is wonderful among his holy ones, the God of Israel.” And in another passage: ‘But 
thy friends, O God, have been greatly honoured by me; their rule has been greatly strengthened; I will 
number them, and they shall be multiplied beyond the sand’ But also, the prophet Zechariah 
says: The Lord my God shall come and all the Saints with thee’ *® And, generally speaking, if I 


COAMV KAL XYPOLUATOV MPOOKLVA (UN YEVOLTO), GAAG TOV GYLYOV YapaKthpa Xpiotod Kpatdav 6v abvtod Xpiotov 
KPOTELV 50KM KAL TPOOKUVELV. 

*'The formulation of the argument here resembles that of many other texts considered in the frame of 
this study. At first sight it looks like an expansion of the basic argument derived from the famous “Icono- 
phile” passage of St. Basil’s De Spiritu Sancto 18.45.19-20: 81611 n tig EiK6vos TINH Eni 16 TPOTOTUTOV SiaBatveL. 
For more details, see the discussion in the final part of this study. Cf. also Leontios of Neapolis, “LU-Apologie,” 
70.181-82 (O yap tudv tov UGptUpA TOV OEdv tIWG) and ibid., 84.o!°.1.2-3. 

*°From this point on, Moschos presents a lengthy anthology of Old Testament citations that covers lines 
87-103 of our text. These quotations deal with the idea of holiness, but their insertion here serves no signifi- 
cant purpose and seems to be a digression. Certainly, Moschos wants to legitimize the veneration of the 
martyrs or saints depicted in icons and employs the Old Testament in order to stress their holiness, on 
account of which they receive his veneration. In any event, this part of the Iconophile argument is not found 
in any of the other texts discussed here, at least not in the fashion Moschos expands on it. 

*”This Old Testament quotation is taken from a manuscript of the Septuaginta that deviates slightly from 
the main manuscripts (see Septuaginta Gottingensis, XIV, 229-30) or from the Greek translation of Symma- 
chus. (I have cited the Septuaginta text in the first apparatus.) If it is Symmachus, it is difficult to explain why 
only this citation comes from a Greek version of the Old Testament other than the Septuaginta. One hypothe- 
sis is that Moschos (or the unknown author) was using the Hexapla of Origen and mistakenly copied the 
version of Symmachus instead of the Septuaginta. It is well known that the translation of Symmachus occu- 
pied the fourth column in Origen’s Hexapla and the Septuaginta the fifth, so a confusion of the two columns 
would have been an easy mistake. This deviation could also indicate that our author was using a florilegium. 
It is also possible that the choice was intentional since the version of Symmachus (“Blessed are all they that 
[have] submitted to/endured[?] Him”) fits the deceased saints better. 

**It is difficult to justify the presence of this particular citation here, because its interpretation is rather 
complicated and not always positive. Moschos must be following (or agreeing with) the exegesis of Eusebius 
in his Commentaria in Psalmos, PG 23:157aB. It could also be a clumsy abridgment of a longer, more elabo- 
rate argument. 

*’'This citation was taken from Zechariah and not from Isaiah as Moschos (or Kinnamos?) has stated. This 
mistake is a very strong indication that the author of the dialogue either used or had secondhand knowledge 
of an early biblical florilegium (Book of Testimonies). See L. Williams, Adversus Iudaeos (Cambridge, 1935), 8-9, 
for numerous mistakes of this nature among the evangelists and early Christian authors. Isaiah as a general 
heading in these collections has taken under its umbrella many citations from the lesser prophets. 
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bring forth all that has been written in Holy Scripture about the saints, tzme would fail me 
[to talk. 

“The catholic Church of Christ venerates and honors all over the world the images 
of these saints depicted in icons, extolling them and proclaiming by both pictorial repre- 
sentation[s] and historical narrative[s] their contests, their labors, the fasting, the all- 
night vigils, the almsgiving, and all their steadfastness, so that even in this might be fulfilled 
the word of David: ‘that another generation might know, even the sons which should be born; and 
they should arise and declare them to their children, that they might set their hope on God. *° There- 
fore, every believer, by seeing—as it has been said—in the pictorial representation, and 
by listening to the historical narrative of their contests and the likeness of their figure, is 
instigated to bravery, emulation, desire, and compunction and beseeches God to grant 
him the same calling, fate, and salvation,®! for he, moreover, witnesses miraculous cures 


*»°Tobtav—avtav (lines 104-11). In this passage Moschos attributes to icons a value similar to that as- 
cribed to a written text. According to him, both icons and saints’ lives help keep alive the memory of the 
saints. Cf. Ps.-Athanasius, Questiones ad Antiochum, PG 28:621cp: Eita ti dao. mpdc tadta ol énitpénovtes pi} 
TPOOKVVELV TOLG YAPOKTHPAs TOV ayiwv, ovomEp bu’ DAduVNOLV Kai Ldvov ExtoRObyEV, Kai od SV EteEpov TPdTOV; 
‘AvtpoAn, 32.2-3: Kal GAAas Katvoupyias [sc. Elkdvac] TOLObLEV Tpd¢ HAdUVNOLV L6vov GyabHv; the same sen- 
tence, found in Ps.-Anastasius, Disputatio, PG 89:1233p; AldAcEtc Iovdatov kai Xptotiavod, Mansi XIII, 168a: 
Al yap Elkéves dc PEwpEtc, MPdG UAdLVNOLV THs OLAAVOPanoVv cwptas ypddbovtaL TOD OMTpos Hudv ‘Inood Xpt- 
OTOD. .. . OV Yap, Wc od voeic, BeonoLOdvtEs adtHG TPOOKVVODOLV O1 Xpiotiavot, GAAG ChA® TpObEVOL Kai TioTEL 
TAg TOV AYiwV BEwpodoty EiKdvac, UViNV d€povtec tig tToOtHV BEocEPetac; Tpdna1a, 249: S0EaCovtes tov Xpt- 
OTOV, TOV OTALPOV AVTOD GEPOyEHaA Eic dvduvnotv avdtod Ldvov; Stephen of Bostra, Contra Iudaeos, 52.15-17: Ti 
odv; od« doe{OLEV LGAAOV npooKDvveEiv Tot dyiovsg SOdAOVE T00 OE0dD Kai Sia LVAUNV ALTOV EyE(petv ELKOvac 
Kal AvaotnAOD iva Un ANPapynPdotv; also ibid., 53.29-54.33: “Hueis ovdv etc uviunv tOv ayiov tas eik6vac 
ToLotpev APpadp, Movoéwe, .. . Kal TOV AOLNOV NPOdNTOV, GTOGTOAMV Kai LaptOpaV Gyiov TOV 5G Odv cvat- 
pedévtwv, Iva nas 0 OpGv adtods Ev eikdvi uvqLovety abtdv; Leontios of Neapolis, “L’Apologie,” 67.39-41: 
Kai 61a toto Xpiotov Kai ta Xprotod 240n ev ExxAnotars Kai oiKoig Kai Gyopais. . . Kai Ev navti TON EKTUTOD- 
wev, iva SinveK@s Op@vtes tadta vzouivnoKa@ueOa. See also Der Nersessian, “Une apologie,” 67. That the 
early Christians also perceived icons as a means of preserving a saint’s memory is attested by Epiphanius in 
his Tractatus contra eos qui imagines faciunt (CPG 3749, written ca. 392); see Thiimmel, Friihgeschichte, 
298.13-15: AAN Epeic por Ot “Oi natépec eidmAa EOvav EPSEAVEVTO, Nets SE tas Eik6vacs TOV Ayiwv nOLOdLEV 
ELC LVNLOOUVOV TOV, KO Eic¢ TILT Exetvov tadta TpOcKvVOdLEV.” Compare also the letter of Neilos of Ancyra 
to Olympiodoros Eparchos (written before 430), Mansi XIII, 36c: iotopi@v 5& nadkardc Kai véac drabyKns 
TAnpaoat EvOev Kai EvOev yeipi KaAALotov Cwypdhov Tov vadv TOV Gyiov, SnMc dV Oi Lh Cid6tes Ypoupata Unde 
Svvdpevor TH Betas davayivoKet ypadas th Gewpia tic Cwypadias uvruNv te AaUBEVOot Tic TOV yvnotws TH 
GANIiIVO Oe@ Sesovrevkdtov dvbpayaGiag Kai mpd GyiAAav Sieye(pwvtat TOV EDKAEOV Kai GoOLS{pLaV Gplotev- 
Latov. Thiimmel believes that this passage is an Iconophile redaction; see H. G. Thiimmel, “Neilos von 
Ankyra tiber die Bilder,’ BZ 71 (1978), 10-21 (text repr. in his Friihgeschichte, 310). However, it is difficult to 
understand the reconstruction of the original text proposed by Thitimmel (“Neilos von Ankyra,” 21). Ac- 
cording to him, the non-Iconophile original of this letter should have contained something to the effect that 
the faithful staying within the whitewashed church of the martyrs would commemorate them by reading the 
accounts of their deeds. I think that the passages cited above offer numerous parallels supporting the au- 
thenticity of the Iconophile (= icons for the commemoration of the saints) version of Neilos’ letter. For 
additional arguments in favor of the authenticity of these letters, see Al. Cameron, “The Authenticity of the 
Letters of St Nilus of Ancyra,” GRBS 17.2 (1976), 189-92. 

°'For the role of icons in inciting the faithful to emulate the holy deeds depicted in them and their 
eventual salvific operation, see also the AvdAektc Iovdaiov kai Xpiotiavod, Mansi XIII, 168a: ot XPlotiavot, 
..- CHA® mvpotpeEvor Kai niotEl tag THV Gyiwv BEwpotot Eikévac .. . Kai mpookvvoivtec tov THV ayiwv ExKa- 
Aodvtal OEdv, A€yovtec: EbaAoyntds ci 6 Oedc. . . 6 S0d¢ adto0icg DnOLOVIV Kai GELAV Tic Ofc Baotretac, LETOYOUS 
NLA TOINGOV AVTOV Kai EdyAic AdDTAV SiGoMooV hdc’; Stephen of Bostra, Contra Iudaeos, 54.33-36: TIpéret yap 
avtoig [sc. the saints] ty Kai npooKdvnots Kai avatibeoBar tH HuEetepa mpdc¢ adtod<e KATH THY SLKALOODVV 
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accomplished through their relics and images.” For this reason, when I proceed 1n faith 
and devotion and kiss them, I am sanctified through my own faith in God, who has 
honored them and for whom they have shed their blood, refusing to worship the de- 
monic idols of the Hellenes/pagans.°° 

“You, however, in your error and in your ignorance of the Scriptures, bring up, in 
accordance with your intention, the shame, dishonor, and disgrace that the Hellenes/ 
pagans have been accused of pouring down upon the enlightened Church of Christ.** 


ALTOV, IVA TAVTES Ol BEMPODVTES ALTOS OTEDOMOL KAT AVTOL LINtTAl yevéobal TOV Tpagewv [other manuscript: 
THs MoAtetac] avtHv. For an earlier example, see the text of Neilos of Ancyra in the preceding note. 

°2Cf. Ps.-Athanasius, Questiones ad Antiochum, PG 28:621c; Leontios of Neapolis, “L¥-Apologie,” 68.83: Ex 
AELWAVOV LAPTOPOV KAT ELKOVOV TOAAGKLC EAADVOVTAL SatLOVES, 

ALO Tioter—tOv ‘EAAtvov (lines 114-19): I have not found the idea of “being sanctified through one’s 
own faith in God” in any other text discussed here. In this passage, Moschos understands the veneration of 
the saints as a proof of his faith in God. For the last part of the sentence, cf. also Leontios of Neapolis, 
“LApologie,” 68.75: Et 14 etdmAa, TPOGEKDVODV, 510 TL AOLAOV TILA TODS UA PTLPAS TOS KATOADOAVTOS TO ELSWAQ; 

°4Tt seems that Moschos here tries to say that the Hellenes/pagans have accused Christians of impiety in 
general, while they themselves were impious. If, however, Moschos refers to what has already been said, this 
implies that the Hellenes/pagans have accused Christians of idolatry, which is rather odd. From what is 
generally known, idolatry was a predominantly Christian accusation directed against the pagans in the early 
centuries and was then taken over by Jews in their polemic against Christians in the 7th century (see 
P. Alexander, The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople [Oxford, 1958], 23-34; Thiimmel, Friihgeschichte, 29- 
42, 96-102, and 118-27). There are very few recorded occasions on which pagans have addressed the issue 
of venerating images, statues, or other created things such as the Cross or relics. Even in these texts, however, 
all that pagans claim is that there is no practical difference between the Christian and the pagan veneration 
of manmade or created objects. Julian, in his Kata Xpiotiavév Adyos A, brings up the issue in the following 
words: eita, ® SvoTvyxEic avOpanot [sc. Christians], ooCouévov tod nap’ Hiv SnAov Sionetovc . . . MNPOCKDVEIV 
AhEvtes Kai o€PEcOa1, TO TOD OtAvLPOD ApOOoKvveEtTE EVAOV, ELKdvas ALTOD CKLAYPAdODVTES EV TH LETANW KAI Td 
TOV OLKNLATOV EYypahovtEs (see C. I. Neumann, Luliani Imperatoris librorum contra Christianos quae supersunt 
[Leipzig, 1880], 196). Another telling example comes from the Latin Consultationes Zacchei christiani et Apollonit 
philosophi, written, in all probability, in Palestine in the years 408-410 (see J. L. Feiertag and W. Steinmann, 
eds., Questions d’un paien a un chrétien, 2 vols., SC 401-2 [Paris, 1994], I:22-25). In chap. 28 of the first book 
(ibid., 172), a certain Apollonius Philosopher poses the following question: “2. Nos enim eorum simulacra 
vel imagines adoramus quos vel vera religione deos credimus, vel antiquorum traditionibus docti deos non 
esse nescimus. 3. Vos vero, quibus istud abominatio est, cur imagines hominum, vel ceris pictas, vel metallis 
defictas, sub regum reverentia etiam publica adoratione veneramini, et, ut ipsi praedicatis, deo tantum hon- 
orem debitum etiam hominibus datis?” On the Greek side of Christianity, see the early-7th- “century dialogue 
of John of Thessalonica, Mansi XIII, 164a: 'O "EAAny einev: “ Yueic ovv év tolic ExkAnotats eikdvac od Ypahete 
TOIG AYLOIG LUM Kai TPOOKDVEITE ADtODG; Kai od Lvov TOI Gyfois, GAAG Kai AdtO TH OEM Dudv; Oiitac odv 
vouite Kal Nds ta BpEtH nEpLOGAnovtac: odK AdTH TPOOKDVEIV, GAAG tac SV AdTOV DEpATEDOLEVOS GOMULATOUG 
dvvdpets.” Ibid., 164D-165a: ‘O “EAAny einev: “Eotw, tov Oedv Adyov ds EvavOpwntjoavta eikovoypadeite: ti 
REPL TOV AYYEAwV daté; “Ot Kai adbtods Cwypadeite wc dvpanovs Kai mpooKvveite. ... Odtw voutle Kai tod¢ 
TOP’ NLOV TILMMEVOUS BEOVS 510 TOV GyAAUdtoV BeparetecOar, UNSEv Gtonov Hudv Sianpattouévav, Honep od5= 
DUO@V ETL TOV YOAdOLEVaV GyyéAwv.” See also the late-6th- or early-7th-century Laudatio omnium martyrum of 
Constantine the deacon and chartophylax, Mansi XIII, 1858c: “Ti 8& «ai nap’ dpiv,” ot tépavvot [sc. the 
pagan judges] dieGnGov, “O gate Oelov ev eEikdow ovdK eyyapdttete; lds odv huiv darotdopeiobe, 
SELOLoaLOvEOTEpOV Ed’ OUOtats MPdgeor SiaKkeipevor;” “Ovkotv énetnep tyiv [sc. the martyrs], @ Sukactat, toic 
EVECEAEYKTOLG YOYOLS THV THV ElKOvOV YpadiV NapaptiETE, dépE Tig TEpi toDtO MAGVNG KO Gud Portas budc 
onoAAGgopev.” It is also certain that by the 4th century the pagans had accused Christians of idolatry on 
account of the veneration given to the martyrs. Asterius of Amaseia, in his tenth homily, found himself 
obliged to clarify the situation in the following words: T6 avtd 84 Koi Eni toig UGptvOL nénoVOEV, OV KATAdPO- 
VOVOL TOAAOL UNO idiac dvoiac EfevtediCovtes abtav 16 dEtapa. “OdK dvOpands éotiv; OK ESanaviOn td OMLG; 
OvK Ev OALyOts AELYGvOLs Kai TODTOLG EYKEXWoLEVOIG ADTOV T LVTLN;” MGALota 87 tadta “EAAnvEes Kai Edvoutavot 
PASLV: EITMHEV TPOc GudoTépoLS. ““Hueig paptupas od TpookvvoduEev, GAAG TLUdyEV a> yvnotous TMPOOKVVNTUSG 
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You must understand that you will be held responsible to the fearsome tribunal®® for all 
your impiety and for the blasphemy to his saints. 

“But show me your church® having ever expelled any demons; show me the relics 
of Sabbatios*’—-whom you revere—having prevailed over diseases or having cured any 
illnesses. However, not even Sabbatios himself saved you from your paternal error.” 

Then the heretic replied to him by saying: “Behold, concerning Solomon, you have 
proved for whom he says ‘thou shalt not worship’; [that] I do accept. Concerning Sabbat- 
ios, however, you should not bring forward something that has not been proven.” 

And he said: “I can assure you even about these [things] . . .” 


IV. DISCUSSION 


The Nature, Sources, and Dating of the Dialogue 


It is difficult to determine whether this dialogue is the record of an actual discussion 
that took place between two Christians or the work of an author who chose to expound 


OEeod: od o€PopEv GvOpamous . . . E€ethHowMpEV AOLNOV KA TA OG, EL TOD EYKANPATOS O KaTHYOPOS KaPapEdvetc. Kai 
TOC, OG YE LWUPtoUs TOV TEOVEOTOV AVOPARwV OVD TLULOG, GAN ws OEOVS TpoOKvVEIc; OD od Afuntpav Kai Képnv vn 
Tihs Avotac cavtod E8Ewoag” (C. Datema, ed., Asterius of Amasea, Homilies I-XIV [Leiden, 1970], 139.18-24, 
140.1-3). The homily was first delivered before 395 (ibid., xxiii). 

°°Cf. John Chrysostom, In decem virgines, PG 59:531.19-20: ®oBep@ xpitnpio. 

°6'This is one more indication of the identity of Moschos’ interlocutor. It is clear that he is a member of a 
Christian church different from the orthodox Church to which Moschos belongs. The idea that the Nova- 
tians (and probably the Sabbatians) formed a separate church (€xxAnoia) was not alien to the early authors. 
Sozomen, for example, speaks about their church in rather favorable terms and refers to the Novatians as 
Navatiavev éxxaAnota (HE, 327.13, 18 and 348.9-11: Navatiavoi 5€, et kat tlvac tobtwv étdpattev 1 TEpi TOD 
Héoya CAtnotis jv LaBBdtioc évewtéptoev, GAA’ odv ot TAefovs Eni thc abtav ExKAnotas Hpguovv. However, the 
distinction between the Novatian and the orthodox Church is much more clear in a passage where Sozomen 
speaks about Sisinnios, the Novatian bishop of Constantinople, who was much liked even by the bishops of 
the ka80Aov ex KAnota [ibid., 348.22—24]). Socrates also refers to them in the same terms (cf. HE, PG 67:624.B, 
and also 745c, where Sabbatios appears to have set up his own church: LafRdtio¢ pév odv . . . thi¢ Navatiavev 
"ExkAnotac avexOpnoe, Tpddao tiv napatipnoty tod ‘lovdatkod Tdoya novodpevoc. Tapacvvayav obv tO 
ETLOKON® EAVTOD Lioivwvio Ev t6nw tho T1d6Aews). 

°” The name of Sabbatios is the final and invaluable piece of information that allows for a secure identifica- 
tion of Moschos’ opponent. Undoubtedly, here we have a fragment from a dialogue between an orthodox 
Christian and a Sabbatian. I discuss this issue further in the last part of this study. On Sabbatios, apart from 
the literature mentioned above in note 8, see also the entry “Sabbatiens” by E. Amann in DTC 14.1 (1939), 
cols. 430-31. Sabbatios, who was born a Jew, probably in the second half of the 4th century, converted to 
Christianity and joined the ranks of the Novatian church. He was ordained a priest in 384 but a little later 
withdrew from that church. Socrates states that the main reason for this was Sabbatios’ strong desire for a 
bishopric, though Sabbatios himself affirmed that his dissent focused on the observance of Easter. As a 
Novatian priest, Sabbatios, following a canon introduced by an earlier synod of Novatian bishops at a Phryg- 
ian village called Pazos, celebrated Easter at the same time as the Jewish Passover (Socrates, HE, PG 67:621Cc/ 
745c). Eventually, in 407, a year of uncertainty in the Novatian church, Sabbatios managed to be elected 
bishop by a few prelates. However, the Novatians finally succeeded in consecrating a certain Chrysanthos as 
bishop, and this is how the final separation between the Novatians and the Sabbatians occurred (Socrates, 
HE, PG 67:760a). It is impossible to establish the extent of Sabbatios’ influence after his separation from the 
Novatian church, but imperial legislation turned against the Sabbatians as early as 413, while still favoring 
the Novatians (CTh 16.6.6). A little later, however, the Byzantine state began to oppress both the Sabbatians 
and the Novatians, and in CTh 16.5.59 (of the year 423) and 16.5.65 (of the year 428) they share the fate of 
other heretics, such as the Macedonians, the Eunomians, or even the Manichees. As for the rest of Sabbatios’ 
life, we know that he was exiled to Rhodes (probably after 413; see Socrates, HE, PG 67:796a) and that he 
died there. His remains were indeed the subject of veneration by his followers, who eventually transferred 
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his ideas in this particular form. The first hypothesis can be supported by what the text 
itself provides, assuming that Leo Kinnamos did not significantly alter the text of his exem- 
plar.®®> One could support the oral character of the dialogue on the basis of a number of 
standard expressions that constitute part and parcel of an oral discourse and contribute to 
its vividness (e.g., line 35: Aéye obv p01; line 72: einé ody; line 66: AxoxpiOnti obv pot). There 
are also some instances of irregular syntax, for example, in lines 82-84 and 86-87, where 
the verb mpooxvvetv takes an object in both the accusative and the dative (tpookvvoduev Ta 
Gypavta weyareia ... * TpooKvvoduev Koi TH Eikévi tov Gyiov. ... Exefvouc odv mpo- 
okvv@. . . ),°? or the following anacolouthon: nmpootpéxovtes TH Ayia KOLVOVIG WS CALA TOD 
Xpiotod avadse1xy9etoa Kal Conv xapiCovevn. In addition, one should note the inaccuracy 
of many of the biblical quotations in the text.® This inaccuracy could be the result of 
quoting from memory, and this gives some additional support for the oral nature of the 
dialogue. It could also be an indication that the author was using some of the anti-Jewish 
florilegia, already in place even before the appearance of the Gospels.®! 

Also noteworthy is the quotation in lines 68-69 based on John Chrysostom(?) and the 
similarity between the text in lines 50-54 and fragments from Sozomen (see note 24). 
Here again it is difficult to decide whether the author of the dialogue had at his disposal 
the text of Sozomen (written between 443 and 450; see Sozomen, HE, Ixv) or one of 
Sozomen’s sources, or whether Moschos was quoting from memory texts that were in 
general circulation. If the latter is true, it would help explain the various inaccuracies 
pointed out above (notes 24, 27, and 30-32). 

The possible connection of this work with a significant number of existing written 
sources, and even with the Talmud, implies that Moschos (or the anonymous author) had 
access to a library furnished with many early patristic works and the entire Scriptures or 
at least a biblical florilegium.®? Moreover, an external characteristic of the dialogue—the 
distribution of the spoken words between the two discussants—renders any pretense of 
oral discourse ineffective. A quick calculation shows that the heretic is heard only three 


them to Constantinople in the patriarchate of Attikos (406-425). Socrates again provides the last piece of 
information regarding the fate of these relics in Constantinople: Attikos, in order to avoid any further devel- 
opment of a Sabbatian cult, had the remains exhumed and buried in an unknown place (Socrates, HE, PG 
67:796a). After that the Sabbatians appear in various sources, but the use of the term is rather problematic; 
see Gouillard, “Lhérésie,” 304, 306, 310-11; see also below, notes 71 and 112-14. 

°*®For Kinnamos as a copyist, see Munitiz, “Le Parisinus Graecus 1115,” 54-57, and Alexakis, Codex Par- 
isinus, passim. As I have shown, Kinnamos tends to omit phrases or words from a fragment, especially when 
it happens to be a biblical quotation; see also my article, “Some Remarks on the Colophon of the Codex 
Parisinus Graecus 1115,” Revue d’histoire des textes 22 (1992), 137-39. 

*°It seems that this double syntax of the verb xpooxvveiv is common in the written sources of the early 
Byzantine period; cf. Déroche in Leontios of Neapolis, “LApologie,” 70.175 (accusative) and 70.182 (dative). 

°F.g., the first quotation (lines 6-14), where the manuscript preserves a text in which the subject is in the 
third person plural instead of the singular; the next citation (lines 15-17), the first part of which does not 
exist in the edited text of the Old Testament; one more citation, which is cited under a wrong name (lines 
102f); and the wrong references to the two prostitutes and the otherwise unknown veneration of their image 
(lines 41-42). 

*'See Williams, Adversus Iudaeos, 3-13, 124-31; also for the collections of Cyprian, Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa, 
and others, see H. Schreckenberg, Die christlichen Adversus-Judaeos-Texte und thr literarisches und historisches Um- 
feld (1-11. Jh.) (Frankfurt am Main, 1982), 235, 299, 332, 367. It must be admitted that the material found 
in these collections is not relevant to the subject of our dialogue. 

**For the possible presence of the Hexapla of Origen among these works, see above, note 47. 
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times (lines 5-17, 77-78, and 126-27), and his utterances cover less than 11 percent of 
the entire text. If it were not for the lengthy quotation from the Wisdom of Solomon in 
lines 5-14, this figure would be even lower. So we are practically dealing with a mono- 
logue rather than a dialogue: the heretical voice is there in order to provoke the lengthy 
orthodox responses, but we learn nothing about the beliefs of the heretic, apart from 
generalities. According to V. Déroche, this is an indication of the fictive character of such 
a work.® Therefore, it seems possible that our text is a fictitious dialogue whose original 
title was AidAoyosg Méoyov Lovayod Kal EyKAEtotOVv Tpdc (tIVa ?) LaBBatiavov. 

Concerning the sources of the text, it is obvious that the vast majority of the excerpts 
found in it come from the Wisdom of Solomon and from the Psalms. Noteworthy also is 
at least one reference to the Talmud. The “hidden quotation” in lines 68-69 from the 
work of Ps.-John Chrysostom is a rather short and catchy one for someone to remember 
easily, but that does not preclude the availability of that particular work in the library of 
Moschos (or of the anonymous author). 

Puzzling, however, is the relationship of lines 50-54 to the ecclesiastical history of 
Sozomen. At first sight, Moschos’ words look like a summary account of what Sozomen 
has written, yet they preserve a correct reading that none of the manuscripts of Sozo- 
men has transmitted. One potential solution is to postulate a common source behind 
Moschos and Sozomen, but the problem with the striking similarity between the two 
texts on the tripod of Pausanias makes this option impossible. A second, rather better, 
explanation might be the hypothesis that Moschos or the anonymous author had access 
to a manuscript of Sozomen that was better than those that have preserved his work to 
date. What is preserved in the Historia tripartita (attributed to Cassiodorus but written by 
his disciple Epiphanius) seems to corroborate the fact that a little more than a hundred 
years after the death of Sozomen the manuscript tradition of his work was already faulty. 
To be sure, the Historia tripartita gives a mostly accurate translation of almost the entire 
chapter to which the passage cited above (note 24) belongs. It skips, however, the dis- 
puted line (kat 0 [Iav o leg. navu] .. . wet tov mpdg Mrdovc m6AEuov).© In any case, all 


**For the dialogue as a genre and its relation to reality, see Déroche, “La polémique,” 281-97, though 
Déroche deals almost exclusively with Judaeo-Christian dialogues. He is of the opinion that, for the period 
after the 6th century, these dialogues were the result of two rather contradictory realities: “l’existence de 
débats bien réels et la tendance a un usage interne” (ibid., 288). An author of such a dialogue was interested 
in presenting the Jewish argument in order to show its weakness, not in letting the Jew defend his position. 
Thus, “nous pouvons donc admettre que ces textes nous donnent en quelque sorte les tétes de chapitres de la 
polémique des Juifs contre les Chrétiens et le plein développement de la réponse chrétienne; cette hypothése 
explique la disproportion entre l’extension des démonstrations du Chrétien et la maigreur de ceux du 
Juif.... En somme, cette littérature polémique presente des débats fictifs qu’elle imagine en bonne partie a 
laide des textes antérieurs, mais elle refléte bien une réalité contemporaine et peut, au moins dans lesprit de 
ses auteurs, contribuer indirectement a une conversion des Juifs” (ibid., 289). It is striking that the Dialogue of 
Moschos also conforms to this theory, even though it is a little earlier than the 6th century. 

64See above, note 24. 

°° For the sources of Sozomen, see G. Schoo, Die Quellen des Kirchenhistorikers Sozomenos (Aalen, 1973), 138. 
It is characteristic that Schoo also accepts the correctness of the reading 6 Iav 6 Bodpevoc and classifies this 
remark as “selbstandig.” For the rest of the passage, Schoo gives Eusebius’ VC as a source. It is clear, however, 
that our text is much closer to Sozomen than to Eusebius. For the Historia tripartita, see W. Jacob and 
R. Hanslik, eds., Casstodont-Epiphanii Historia ecclesiastica tripartita, CSEL 71 (Vienna, 1952), xiii-xvi; the pas- 
Sage in question is on pp. 118-19. 
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other ecclesiastical histories, with the exception of Eusebius’ (VC 101.25—26), are silent 
about Delphi. Finally, one has to exclude as possible sources any late anti-Jewish dia- 
logues for the simple reason that the argument here develops exclusively between Chris- 
tians and no one mentions the Jews in conjunction with the issue of image worship. 


The dating of this work presents some difficulties, and for the latest terminus post quem 
much depends on the sources of the dialogue. At any rate, the datable events in the text 
do not go beyond the year 425 (death of Patriarch Attikos)® or 450, if we agree that 
Moschos was using the ecclesiastical history of Sozomen. Many of these events are much 
earlier (e.g., the destruction of the pagan temples [326] and the burning of the statue of 
Daphnaios Apollo [363]). I am inclined to place the composition of the dialogue in the 
period 425-460 for the following reason: at the end of the dialogue, Moschos refers to 
the relic of Sabbatios, who is the object of veneration on the part of his interlocutor. The 
vague allusion of the latter to events that cannot be proven implies that the incident of 
the “disappearance” of Sabbatios’ relic (see note 57) was still fresh. Besides, the period 
after 423, in which two imperial edicts were issued against the Sabbatians (and other 
heretics), offers an appropriate historical context for the creation of such a text.® 

On the other hand, one could claim that the dialogue might have been a later product 
(first half of the seventh century) because of its similarities with many anti-Jewish dia- 
logues of that period. This suggestion, however, fails to explain the conspicuous absence 
in the dialogue of any reference to the term “Judaizing” in connection with the venera- 
tion of manmade objects. If this absence means something, it concerns the dating of the 
text: a dialogue between an orthodox Christian and a non-Iconophile Christian, in which 
the former does not accuse the latter of Judaizing, must have come from a period before 
the entrance of the Jews into the dogmatic disputations related to the worship of man- 
made objects, that is, before the seventh or even the late sixth century.” 

Finally, the possible association of the text with pagan anti-Christian literature (see 
note 54) does not have any implication for the dating of the dialogue, since, even if a 
number of the points made in it recur more frequently in the seventh century, they had 
already emerged during the fourth or the third century. And pagan, as well as Christian 
(e.g., Epiphanius of Salamis), charges of Christian “idolatry” were floating around earlier 
than the fifth century. Moreover, this charge might have come up in the course of the 
trials of the Christian martyrs in the third-century persecutions.” So, given the historical 
circumstances and the general pattern of the development of the Sabbatian heresy, along 
with a number of formulations and expressions shared between the dialogue and other 


66 See below, note 69. 

67See above, note 57. 

**Another relevant historical example is provided by the composition of the Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati: 
it followed the forced baptism of the Jews of Carthage imposed by Herakleios; see Dagron and Déroche, 
“Juifs et Chrétiens dans |’Orient,” 230-31. 

*’See Déroche, “La polémique,” 290-91, and E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before Icono- 
clasm,” DOP 8 (1954), 130 n. 204, with bibliography. 

Cf the Laudatio omnium martyrum (above, note 54), a late text but referring to the period of the Roman 
persecutions; see also the text of Asterios of Amaseia, ibid. 
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works of the late fourth to early fifth century, the second third of the fifth century is the 
most likely period for the composition of the dialogue.” 


The Iconophile Arguments of the Dialogue and Its Testumony concerning 
the Veneration of Relics and Icons 


The parts of the dialogue that deal with issues other than the veneration of manmade 
objects are so brief (lines 2-5 and 127-28) that they do not allow for much further com- 
ment. That the rejection of penitence and the cult of Sabbatios were part of the Sabbatian 
belief has already been noted.” The dialogue reveals a much more significant aspect of 
the Sabbatian heresy, its apparent iconophoby, which is the starting point for the develop- 
ment of the Iconophile arguments of Moschos that occupy almost the entire dialogue. 

The first point that strikes one is that the subject introduced by the Sabbatian and 
discussed by Moschos is not only the veneration of images but the worship of manmade 
objects in general. ‘This is an additional sign of the early date of the dialogue, and it also 
shows the Old Testament origins of the problem of the veneration of created matter.” 

The Sabbatian introduces the problem of venerating images “and other things” with 
two quotations from the Wisdom of Solomon (lines 5-17), the second of which is directly 
against the veneration of any manmade or created object. The orthodox Moschos re- 
sponds with the argument that his opponent does not understand the Scripture, arguing 
that these accusations were aimed at the Jews and the pagans who had worshiped created 
things and idols. He supports his counterargument with a number of Old Testament 


"Tt is true that the Sabbatians surfaced in later sources such as the 9th- or 10th-century Vita Ignatii (PG 
105:493c) and are sometimes confused with the Quartodecimans, but in general, like the Novatians and the 
Quartodecimans, they almost disappear from the scene in the latter part of the 5th century, receiving only a 
few sporadic mentions by later authors. For instance, already before the 7th century, Leontios, presbyter of 
Constantinople, refers to them only in his ninth sermon in connection with the celebration of Easter (see 
C. Datema and P. Allen, eds., Leonts Presbytert CPolitani, Homiliae, CCSG 17 [Turnhout, 1987], IX.29). The 
early-7th-century Timotheos, presbyter of Constantinople, refers to them in passing only to connect them 
with the Novatians and castigates them over the celebration of Easter (De tis qui ad ecclesiam accedunt, PG 
86.1:36A-37B). Anastasius Sinaites completely ignores them in his Hodegos (K. H. Uthemann, ed., Anastasii 
Sinaitae, Viae Dux, GCSG 8 [Turnhout, 1981]). Patriarch Germanus, in his De haeresibus et synodis, briefly refers 
to them once, in order to stress their similarity to the Novatians and the Montanists (PG 98:87AB). Epipha- 
nius, who died in 403, may rightly ignore them in his Panarion, but they are also absent from John of 
Damascus’ Liber de haeresibus (Schriften IV, 19-57). At any rate, they are mentioned by the 10th-century Synod- 
icon Vetus in such a way as to imply their existence up to that time; see J. Duffy and J. Parker, The Synodicon 
Vetus, GFHB 15 (Washington, D.C., 1979), 62: LapBdtiog noAAods tHv BuCavtiwv ovviprace, map’ ov Kai Zap- 
Batiavot HEXpt Kal onuEpov Aéyovtat. I have found no mention of them in the Synodicon of Orthodoxy; see J. 
Gouillard, “Le Synodikon de ’Orthodoxie, édition et commentaire,’ TM 2 (1967), 1-316. Finally, there is 
not a single reference to them in the Bibliotheca of Photios (J. Schamp, ed., Photius, Bibliotheque, IX, Index 
[Paris, 1991]). 

For the issue of penitence, cf. also Germanus, De haeresibus et synodis, PG 98:85aB: Tetovotot 5€ mas Kai 
AyxXtOvpor, Ws Einetv, ciot tives tv aipetiKdv .. . Avdpotog 16 ‘Apetw, Navara totic LAaBBatiavotc, AUddtEpot 
dE Eig TOV MEpl PETAVOias Adyov toig Movtavoic. We do not know much about the Sabbatian position on 
penitence, but for the Novatians, who shared their beliefs, see Vogt, Coetus Sanctorum, 57-83. 

“A similar situation is observed in the 7th-century anti-Jewish dialogues; see Déroche, “La polémique,” 
291: “Le fond de la critique porte en effet non pas sur l’existence d’images, mais sur l’adoration du cré, qui 
menace celle due au Créateur seul; rendre la proskynése 4 un objet revient 4 en faire une idole; de ce point 
de vue, méme la proskynése d’une personne pourrait constituer un blasphéme. C’est cette opposition créé/ 
non-creéé qui fonde le débat.” As will become clear, this is also the core of the argument expanded in the dia- 
logue. 
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examples (lines 30-44). The orthodox thesis is that Solomon’s prohibitions refer to a 
different time and a totally different situation. The logic is simple: what a Christian ven- 
erates is much different from the idols of the pagan past during which the Christian 
Church did not exist (lines 45-48). Moschos then advances the argument one step fur- 
ther, asserting that not only has the Christian Church never committed any acts of idola- 
try, but that from its very first (official) steps it turned against paganism and destroyed 
idols and pagan temples (lines 50-57). And if Solomon and David had castigated the 
idolatry of the heathens, they did not include veneration of the Cross in their condemna- 
tion. On the contrary, when they spoke (allegorically) about the Cross, they suggested its 
veneration even though it is a manmade object (lines 57-64). Besides, the Cross has been 
accorded exceptional glory because Christ was stretched on it, and its power extends 
over demons and illnesses (lines 65-69).7* The orthodox argument culminates here: if 
Solomon and David—whose authority is acknowledged by both discussants—had legiti- 
mized the veneration of the Cross, then why does Moschos’ interlocutor want to ban it 
(lines 70-72)? Then Moschos turns to some manmade objects that are worshiped by his 
opponent, that is, the elements of the Holy Eucharist and the book of Gospels. Further- 
more, Moschos asks for a fair consideration of his case by his opponent who practices the 
same thing he does (lines 72-77). The Sabbatian, in a rather awkward position, maintains 
that he does not worship manmade objects but some things that he views as having divine 
power (lines 77-78). This is not the best argument because the formulation could again 
evoke idolatry;’° however, Moschos agrees to it and expounds on why Christians worship 
the Holy Eucharist, the Gospels, and the icons of the martyrs. He also makes clear that 
what is worshiped is not the nature of the wood nor the manmade object, but the “servant 
of God” represented in the image and, through him, God himself (lines 78-86). Next 
comes a lengthy florilegium comprising Old Testament quotations that describe the na- 
ture of the holy person (lines 87-103). Though it does not serve any clear purpose at 
first sight, this digression helps Moschos add two other serious arguments in defense of 
image worship. The first has to do with the educational/commemorative purpose that 
any pictorial representation can serve, supplementing that of a written text; the second 
revolves around the idea of images (and texts) as representations of role models for 
Christians (lines 104—15).”° Finally, Moschos closes his argument with a brief reference to 
the healing power of the images and relics of the saints and presents his image worship 
as a proof of his faith in God (lines 115-19). The Sabbatian acknowledges defeat on the 
subject and proceeds with a somewhat related topic, the veneration or cult of the relic 
of Sabbatios. 

The arguments used by Moschos in defense of the veneration of manmade objects 
are rather undeveloped and not as sophisticated as those found, for example, in the anti- 
Jewish dialogue of Leontios of Neapolis, although they are more or less the same. Dé- 


“One more argument addressed from a Christian to another Christian. 

“See above, note 42. From this point of view, the basic distinction between idolatry and Christian venera- 
tion can be found in the words of Stephen of Bostra, Contra Iudaeos, 51.3—5: Tlepi 5€ tHv Eikdvev tév ayiwv 
Bappotyev Ott nav Epyov yivopEvov év dvouatt tod Oeod KaAdv éottv Kai dytov. ‘Etepov S€ éotiv eikOv Kai 
etepov eidmdov. Everything related to the Christian God is good; the rest is evil. 

’°For the connection and complementary function of Christian text and image, see in general H. Maguire, 
Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton, N.J., 1994), esp. 34-42. 
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roche has given a detailed analysis of these arguments, so I do not repeat them here.” 
However, given the early date of the Dialogue of Moschos and its nature, it is important to 
establish the place this text occupies in the development of Iconophile doctrine. I have 
already stressed that the dialogue does not deal exclusively with the veneration of icons 
but encompasses the veneration of created things in general. Although the Sabbatian 
starts out by accusing his orthodox opponent of worshiping “icons and other things” 
(lines 6 and 14-17), the scriptural passages he adduces in support of this accusation 
speak generally about manmade objects (lines 6-14 and 16). The orthodox speaker later 
specifies the manmade objects that receive his veneration in the following order: the 
Holy Cross (implied in lines 64-71), the Holy Eucharist (lines 81-82), the Gospel book 
(lines 82-83), and the icons of the holy martyrs (lines 83-85). To these I would add the 
relics of the saints.’® It is remarkable that the image of Christ is absent from this list, 
although much is said about the icons of the holy martyrs and their content (lines 83-87 
and 104-16). I assume that this is because the creation and subsequent veneration of any 
image of Christ were still debatable in the fifth century. Although one cannot read into 
the dialogue either a total rejection of this particular veneration or a full-fledged worship 
of Christ's icons, a number of literary sources pertaining to this period display ambiguity 
on that issue.’”? And if Christology did enter the debate already during the period under 
consideration, it was in order to refute the possibility of any pictorial representation of 
Christ.*° Perhaps Moschos was aware of this problem and passed over it in silence. The 
Cross is the only thing related to Christ that receives the veneration of Moschos (as im- 
plied in lines 169-71), but the Cross was never denied any honor, even by the Icono- 
clasts.®! 


“At many points I have given the parallel passages from other texts in the notes to the translation of 
the dialogue. Here I give the relevant references to the analysis of particular arguments by Déroche. For the 
Christian argument that it was the Jews who first committed acts of idolatry, see Déroche in Leontios of 
Neapolis, “LApologie,” 88; for the commemorative function of the images, see ibid., 92; for the Judaic 
parallel to the Christian veneration of the Eucharist and the Gospels, see ibid., 90; for the honor paid to the 
saints that is eventually addressed to God, see ibid., 91-92. 

’°The relics of the saints are briefly referred to in line 115, along with their icons, as sources of healing mir- 
acles. 

’”°Most of the texts to which I refer are conveniently collected in E. von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder: Untersuch- 
ungen zur christlichen Legende, TU 18, n.s., 3 (Leipzig, 1899), 98*-109*; for a fresh approach to a number of 
them, see Ch. Murray, “Art and the Early Church,” JTS 28.2 (1977), 303-45; eadem, “Le probléme de l’icono- 
phobie et les premiers siécles chrétiens,” in F. Boespflug and N. Lossky, eds., Nicée II, 787-1987: Douze siécles 
d'images religieuses (Paris, 1987), 39-50. See also Thiimmel, Friihgeschichte, 47-102, esp. 96ff and 282-319, for 
another set of primary sources partly overlapping with those of von Dobschiitz. 

"See Thiimmel, Friihgeschichte, 99-100, and S. Gero, “The True Image of Christ: Eusebius’ Letter to 
Constantia Reconsidered,” JTS 27 (1981), 460ff. Concerning Christology and its adoption by the Iconophile 
party, see now the excellent article of T. F X. Noble, “John Damascene and the History of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy,” in Religion, Culture and Society in the Middle Ages: Studies in Honor of Richard E. Sullivan (Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., 1987), 95-116, which provides a detailed bibliography and review of earlier literature on the 
subject. See also J. R. Payton Jr., “John of Damascus on Human Cognition: An Element in His Apologetic 
for Icons,” Church History 65 (1996), 173-83 and esp. 174 n. 5, for an updated bibliography. As a matter of 
fact, pictorial representations of Christ were slow to develop, and the earliest images of Christ alone are 
documented only from the 6th century; see ODB 1:437, and Alexander, Nicephorus, 1-2. 

"For the early period see Kitzinger, “The Cult,” 89-90; for the Iconoclast period see S. Gero, Byzantine 
Iconoclasm during the Reign of Leo II, CSCO, Subsidia 41 (Louvain, 1973), 113-26. 
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Moschos’ support for the veneration of manmade objects is based on the following 
arguments: (1) One cannot apply the Old Testament prohibitions against worshiping 
manmade objects to the Christian veneration of icons “and other things” because these 
restrictions were addressed to Jews and pagans. (2) The Christian Church cannot be 
accused of idolatry because it is the one that has destroyed the idols. (3) The Old Testa- 
ment allegorically prescribes the veneration of the Cross. (4) The veneration of the image 
of a saint constitutes honor to the saint proper and an eventual worship of God. (5a) The 
images, as well as hagiographic literature, preserve the memory of the saints and in this 
way (b) instruct and set the Christian role models for the faithful to imitate. Finally, (6) 
some images, along with relics, possess miraculous powers. 

As I have indicated in the relevant notes, all the main arguments summarized here, 
along with some secondary ones (e.g., the idea that the non-Iconophile discussant also 
venerates manmade objects), reappear in later anti-Jewish dialogues® before their final 
incorporation into the mainstream Iconophile armory. Argument (5a) and part of ar- 
gument (4) are also present in the slightly earlier Tractatus contra eos qui imagines faciunt of 
Epiphanius (see note 50), and argument (5b) is found in the letter of Neilos of Ancyra to 
Olympiodoros Eparchos, which dates before 430 (see note 51). The second part of argu- 
ment (4) does not seem to result from knowledge of St. Basil’s passage from the De Spiritu 
Sancto (see note 45), but this idea, which seems to appear here for the first time, would 
have a permanent impact on the Iconophile literature. In this argument are found the 
rudiments of what Déroche has termed the “théorie générale de la nécessité d’intermédi- 
aires matériels dans une réligion sincere.” * Still, Moschos focuses on a different aspect 
of this relationship, which does not seem to have been seriously adopted later because, 
among other things, it did not make any distinction—something to be expected from 
such an early text—between the adoration proper that is (and should be) addressed 
exclusively to God and veneration of the saints; it also lacked the anagogic concepts intro- 
duced into Christian thought by Pseudo-Dionysius.** Moschos’ thesis develops as follows: 
After having explained that it is not the wood or the manmade object that receives the 
veneration, but the image of the saint on it, Moschos continues with an elaboration on 
the nature of the saint that procures the legitimacy of his veneration. According to him, 
a saint is one that has been honored and glorified by God (and to prove this he produces 
a number of Old Testament quotations). Consequently, our veneration of the saint serves 
as the human counterpart to God’s glorification of him, and this eventually is a form of 
compliance with the will of God on the part of the Christian. On the other hand, a saint 
is a servant of God, and any honor paid to the saint passes to the master, that is, to 
God. Certainly this argument does not prove why the veneration of images should be an 
accepted form of honoring a saint and not some other form, for example, a commemora- 
tive service at the church. The argument lacks the particular subarguments that would 
establish the image of the saint as a material intermediary between visible and invisible, 


*See notes 9-13, 15, 33-36, 40-41, 44-45, 50-51, and 54. 

*“See Déroche in Leontios of Neapolis, “L-Apologie,” 89-90, a detailed analysis of the same argument as 
it appears in Leontios of Neapolis. 

®4See Kitzinger, “The Cult,’ 137. 
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and thus substantiate the icon’s relation to its prototype.®® Moschos later returns to the 
subject and offers arguments (5a and b), to which he finally ties the miraculous power of 
some icons (6).°° 

The last argument brings the dialogue back to the point where the Sabbatian re- 
sponded that he venerated things that possessed divine power. However, this very argu- 
ment, which even in this dialogue is presented sotto voce, acquired immense importance 
in later centuries. If one examines the acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council that con- 
firmed the legitimacy and veneration of images, it is not difficult to see that many of the 
texts adduced in favor of image worship and many oral interventions of the participants 
were concerned with miraculous icons.*’ 

For the healing power of relics (and the cult or veneration generated therefrom) there 
are a number of sources earlier than the fifth century,** but there is no reference to 
healing icons before the sixth century. A. Grabar traced the origins of the idea of healing 
icons to the images of saints printed on the phials or medallions from the saints’ tombs.®? 
Furthermore, Grabar continued with the concept that it was the association of an icon 
with a particular relic that gave the icon a derivative supernatural power (the divine 
power of our text) that enabled it to perform healings. It is remarkable that the wording 
in the dialogue suggests exactly this order and supports Grabar’s theory (BAénwv UdALota 
5L0, TOV AELYAVOV ADTOV Kal yapaKTHpav Pavpatoupytas tdoewv yivopuévasc, lines 115—16).% 
So, if my dating is correct, the Dialogue of Moschos offers the first known attestation of the 
existence and veneration of miraculous images. 


*°For these arguments see ibid., 92, and cf. ibid., 142. 

*°For the early miraculous images there is no extensive literature, since miracles in general have not yet 
received particular attention. The most concise treatment of the subject is in A. Grabar, Martyrium, II (Paris, 
1946), 343-57. H. Belting (Bild und Kult [Munich, 1990], 60ff) discusses only miraculously created icons 
(achewropoietot). Kitzinger (“The Cult,’ 100-115, esp. 106-7) deals with the post-Justinianic period and thinks 
that Leontios of Neapolis was the “first author who utilized in an apology of Christian images the claim that 
they work miracles” (ibid., 147). One other article relevant to the subject is R. Cormack, “Miraculous Icons 
in Byzantium and Their Powers,” Arte cristiana 76, fasc. 724 (1988), 55-60, but it revolves around a 9th- 
century list of miraculous icons. Finally, see also N. Baynes, “The Supernatural Defenders of Constantino- 
ple,” AB 67 (1949), 165-77. 

8’See Mansi XIII, 13Bc, 24Bc, 24E~32a, and the scholium of Tarasius in 328, 57p—60B, 648-65bD, 65DE 
(oral communication of personal experience), 68a—p, 73C-77B, 77C-80B (a set of three stories involving 
personal experiences), 80D—85c, 85D-89a, 89A-D, 89E-928, 189E-192c, 193D-196c. For some interesting 
comments on this reality, see Freedberg, The Power of Images, 395-96, and H. G. Beck, Von der Fragwiirdigkeit 
der Ikone, SBMiinch 7 (Munich, 1975), 26-27. 

®8See Kitzinger, “The Cult,” 90. 

®°Grabar, Martyrium, II, 344-45. 

**Tbid., 346: “Dans tous ces premiers témoignages sur les images miraculeuses vénérées A cause de leur 
force mystique, c'est l’origine particuliére des représentations qui en explique la puissance surnaturelle. Les 
unes sont liées a la relique (eulogies et colonne de saint Georges), les autres, ‘achéiropoiétes’ ou non, ont été 
en contact immeédiat avec le Christ et la Vierge. Licone nest pas encore sainte ni chargée de la grace divine 
par elle-méme, c’est-a-dire par le simple fait qu’elle reproduit les traits d’un saint personnage, mais parce 
quelle a été, a un moment donné, ou—par l’intermédiaire d’une relique—se trouve en permanence en 
contact direct avec le Christ ou un saint.” However, Kitzinger (“The Cult” 116~19) has indicated that the 
cult of images, “though clearly prepared and encouraged by the cult of relics, was never entirely dependent 
on it” and that many images were thought to possess “magic powers” without having been associated with 
any relic. Obviously, the formulation of our text (and also that of Leontios of Neapolis in note 52 above) is 
closer to the theory of Grabar, but certainly does not preclude the correctness of Kitzinger’s objection, which 
results from later sources. 
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From what I have delineated to this point it becomes clear that this dialogue also 
constitutes the earliest known attempt at a consistent defense of the veneration accorded 
by Christians to manmade objects (icons included). The arguments presented in the dia- 
logue still lack the refinement and coherence achieved in the course of later confronta- 
tions on the subject and the great theological debates of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The significance of this text, however, lies, among other things, in the fact that Moschos 
(or the anonymous author) brought together a number of arguments in favor of image 
worship that were already in circulation by the end of the fourth century, as I have 
shown.*! Though an early text, the Dialogue of Moschos does not have much original mate- 
rial to offer as far as Iconophile doctrine is concerned. Evidently Moschos was not the 
one who transformed, for example, the pagan argument on the commemorative function 
of an icon introduced by Maximus of Tyrus® into a Christian one. This process was 
already completed before the fifth century, and if we are to accept the genuineness of the 
Tractatus contra eos qui imagines faciunt of Epiphanius (see note 50), this argument—along 
with the idea of the honorific character of an icon and its educational function®*—must 
have entered the Christian camp in the fourth century, if not earlier. So Moschos’ Ico- 
nophile positions represent the beginnings of one of the three tributary streams (the 
other two being Christology and tradition at large) that, through the anti-Jewish litera- 
ture of the seventh century, finally merged into the great Iconophile works of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. 

In terms of image worship, the dialogue represents a stage in the development of this 
practice that seemingly did not extend so far as to include any icons of Christ. One should 
be cautious, however, in giving full credit to this statement, because it is based on the 
absence of any reference to the icon of Christ in the surviving fragment of the dialogue. 
But, along the same line, the time span between the third and the fifth century is a period 
during which one can single out a number of contradictory testimonies in support of or 
against image veneration.™ Therefore, the most one can say about this dialogue is that it 
emanates from a milieu that was Iconophile but that probably did not rank Christ among 
its admitted iconographical themes.” 

In view of the significance of the dialogue as an early testimony of both image venera- 
_ tion and Iconophile argumentation, I should discuss briefly the gaps that it may fill in 
the modern literature pertaining to the subject. E. Kitzinger first noted that “there was 
no really systematic attempt to establish a Christian theory of images prior to the sixth 
century,” *° and then H. G. Thiimmel suggested, 


War in den Quellen bis in das 6. Jahrhundert hinein nur eine Ablehnung des Bildes zum 
Ausdruck gekommen, und klang eine Rechtfertigung héchstens in der Ankntipfung an 


°*! See above, notes 13, 19, 37, 41-43, 48, 50-51, and 54. 

*For the English text, see N. Baynes, “Idolatry and the Early Church,” in his Byzantine Studies and Other 
Essays (London, 1955), 132. 

See also Kitzinger, “The Cult,” 136-37. 

See Thiimmel, Friithgeschichte, 2832-316, and A. Grabar, LIconoclasme byzantin: Le dossier archéologique, 2nd 
ed. (Paris, 1984), 23-25. 

~’ In connection with this, we should note the absence of any reference to acheiropoietoi in the dialogue. As 
is well known, stories about acheiropoietoi appear after the 6th century. See Grabar, LIconoclasme, 19, 33-40, 
and Kitzinger, “The Cult,” 112-15 and 113 n. 117 for further references. 

Kitzinger, “The Cult,” 135. 
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ein vorhandenes Denkmal an, so andern sich jetzt die Verhdltnisse langsam. Dieser Wan- 
del mu8 doch wohl so interpretiert werden, daB zunachts das christliche Bild vor allem 
in einem Bereiche beheimatet war, wo keine Literatur produziert wurde, also in einem 
eher volkstiimlichen Milieu, und da seit dem 6. Jahrhundert in starkerem Mabe auch 
theologisch gebildete Kreise das Bild in der Kirche anerkannten und rechtfertigten.* 


Both also agree that Hypatios of Ephesos was the first theologian to touch on the issue 
and produce, in the first half of the sixth century, a defense of image worship that is 
somewhat debatable in its rationale.” 

From the overall analysis of the Dialogue of Moschos, it becomes fairly certain that the 
defense of the veneration of images had already been undertaken by an unrecognizable 
monastic milieu that had access to a wealth of biblical sources and some patristic litera- 
ture almost one century before Hypatios of Ephesos. This defense took its initial shape 
within the context of the internal confrontations between orthodox Christians and rigor- 
ist sectarians of Judaizing tendencies, who opposed the worship of any manmade object. 


Sabbatian (and Novatian?) Iconophoby and Other Issues 


Disappointingly little is known about the Sabbatians, and one cannot resist the temp- 
tation of taking at face value the general assertion that these sectarians hardly differed 
from the Novatians in terms of dogma. All we can deduce from the dialogue at hand is 
that they had a number of strong reservations concerning the veneration of manmade 
objects and created nature. These reservations were based exclusively on the Old Testa- 
ment prohibition, although it is unclear why the subject was introduced and debated on 
the basis of the Wisdom of Solomon.” Another interesting aspect of this confrontation is 
the interpretation of the Old Testament offered by Moschos and eventually accepted by 
the Sabbatian. In contrast to what had prevailed in the field of scriptural exegesis, alle- 
gorical interpretation 1s used here in only one instance (line 64) in which it is still backed 
by two additional Old Testament quotations taken in their literal sense (lines 65-66 and 
70-71). The other biblical quotations are presented as historical information or as norm- 
ative texts. Of course, the veneration of manmade objects can be better supported by 
reference to concrete facts, but this is another characteristic of the dialogue that would 
have set a precedent for similar discussions in the anti-Jewish works.!°° The constant 
recourse to the Old Testament is clearly an indication of what the Sabbatians recognized 


”’Thiimmel, Frihgeschichte, 103. 

On this text (Ynxattov dpyienioxdnov ‘Edéoov é« tHv Tpd¢ IovAavov énioxonov ‘Atpapvtiov ovuutKtov 
Cntmpatov BipAtov a’ Kedaratov e’, mepi tHv Ev tOig Gytotg OiKotc), see Thiimmel, Friihgeschichte, 103 n. 191, 
for bibliography. However, the attitude of Hypatios toward icons (which can be summarized as “icons for the 
illiterate and intellectually inferior, texts for the educated and ‘illuminated’ ones”) was not altogether original 
in the 6th century. In the Latin Consultationes Zacchei christiani et Apollonti philosophi of 408-410, there is a 
similar rationale behind the defense of image veneration by Zacchaeus (see Feiertag and Steinmann, eds., 
Questions, 1:174.8: “Et licet hanc incautoris obsequii consuetudinem [sc. venerationem] districtiores horreant 
christiani, nec prohibere desinant sacerdotes, non tamen deus dicitur, cuius effigies salutatur, nec adolentur 
imagines aut colendae aris superstant, sed memoriae pro meritis exponuntur, ut exemplum factorum pro- 
babilium posteris praestent aut praesentes pro abusione castigent”). 

*’ For the early inclusion of the Wisdom of Solomon in the Old Testament canon, see Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, X1.7.21—-22, ed. K. Mras, Die Praeparatio Evangelica, GCS 43.2 (Berlin, 1956), 21.21-22. 

For the interpretation of the Old Testament by Christian apologists, see M. Simon, Verus Israel, Eng. 
trans. H. McKeating (Oxford, 1986), 146-55. 
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as authoritative works in the Christian tradition; on the other hand, the absence of any 
quotations from approved church fathers may also imply their rejection by the Sabba- 
tians, but this is only a tentative suggestion.'°! The issue, however, is important, and I 
can only make further suggestions without offering any satisfactory explanation. Among 
other possibilities, one could postulate that the text transmitted by P is a reworked ver- 
sion (perhaps in early Iconoclastic times?) of a document that originally included a num- 
ber of patristic references. These quotations may have been subsequently removed in 
order to make the text conform to the standards of anti-Jewish dialogues. ‘The evidence 
of a number of lacunas in the dialogue leaves some room for this solution, but even this 
is as hypothetical as my first suggestion. It is interesting, however, that an early-seventh- 
century Armenian Iconophile treatise does include at least four patristic quotations sup- 
porting image veneration.’ This is the other known pre-Iconoclastic text that offers a 
disputation on image veneration between Christians and certainly provides a picture 
different from that of our dialogue. 

As for the veneration of manmade objects or created things in general, the Sabbatians 
become, through the present dialogue, one of the first solidly attested Christian sects to 
have incorporated iconophoby as part of their devotional practice.!°? The situation is less 
clear regarding the veneration of relics. To be sure, we have the testimony of Socrates 
that the tomb of Sabbatios was a place where his followers offered their prayers!™ until 
Attikos had his remains exhumed and buried elsewhere.! The Dialogue of Moschos, how- 
ever, is confusing on this issue if one focuses on the meaning of each word: Moschos 
speaks about Sabbatios as the vague recipient of veneration, but he is not clear about his 
relics (56¢ wo ta Actyava LaBRatiov, ob céBn and not wv o€fn); thus the question of the 
veneration of relics by the Sabbatians remains with no definite answer. 

Having established that the Sabbatians constituted one of the first declared “Icono- 
clast” or, at least, non-Iconophile sects of early Christianity, one further point of investiga- 
tion remains. This is the Novatian attitude toward the veneration of created things, which 
may be similar to that of the Sabbatians in view of the common ground these two sects 
share.'°° Unfortunately, the only concrete evidence on this issue comes from a treatise 


"In this context it is worth noting that the Novatian (reader and later bishop) Sisinnios was the first to 
suggest using the testimony of the church fathers in order to solve dogmatic disputes between orthodox 
Christians and Arians as early as 383 (see Sozomen, HE, 314.17-315.26). We do not know whether this 
movement was the result of the official Novatian stance toward the patristic tradition, or just a tactical move 
in their fight against the Arians—Sisinnios in any case was very learned in both Scripture and patristic 
literature—but, judging from this dialogue, it is unlikely that the Sabbatians shared the Novatians’ positive 
inclination toward patristic tradition. 

'©2See Der Nersessian, “Une apologie,’ 60-61, 63. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to deduce which segments of Christianity were represented by early 
non-Iconophiles such as Epiphanius of Salamis or Eusebius of Caesarea. 

‘See Socrates, HE, PG 67:796a: 16 oGua t0d LaBBatiov ek tic ‘Pé80v wetakoutoavtac ... Kai 6ayavtac, 
ETL TH THOM EDYECOSAL. 

105 See above, note 57. 

‘°°Concerning other potentially iconophobic heresies, evidence either does not exist or cannot be verified. 
There is, for example, a short passage in the acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council in which Tarasios lists 
among the early Iconoclasts the Marcionists, the Manichees (who clearly were not Iconoclasts), and other 
individuals well known for their Monophysite beliefs (see Mansi XII, 1031DE: Tapdéotos 6 Gytatat0¢ matpLp- 
yng eine: EvPLoKOLEV Kal Maviyaious pt SeSapevouc eikdvas Kai Mapktoviotac, KOL TODS OVYXVTLKOVS THV Xp1- 
ot0d ovoEewv, ov Tétpoc 6 Kvadets Kai Fevaitac 0 lepandAews, 01 aipetixot, GAAG Kai LeBijpoc). The way Tara- 
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against the Novatians written by Eulogios, patriarch of Alexandria from 580 to 607. In 
it Eulogios spoke, among other things, of the Novatian aversion to relics and their cult, 
which practically falls into the category of the veneration of created things. However, this 
information pertains to some Novatians who lived in Egypt at the beginning of the sev- 
enth century, and we cannot be sure whether this was a practice followed by all Novatians 
or only by those in Alexandria.'*’ I present with a strong caveat another potential bit of 
information on the Novatians because I fear I may be reading too much into the sources: 
in the Latin Consultationes Zacchei christiani et Apollonu philosophi, the Christian informs his 
discussant that the veneration of images is something that “districtiores horreant chris- 
tiani.”!°° Considering that this is one of the very few texts of this period that display a 
positive attitude toward the Novatians,'®? I wonder whether the category of “districtiores 
christiani” may include that group. 

One later reference to the Novatians, however, is a little more suggestive of a possible 
connection between the Novatians and iconophoby. The reference comes from the 
eighth-century Nov@eoia, in a passage where the Iconoclast bishop Cosmas enumerated 
the patristic authorities who had spoken against images. The first author in this list was 
Epiphanius the wonderworker (of Salamis), followed by George of Alexandria and Sev- 
erus of Antioch(!). The Iconophile monk retorted by contesting the orthodoxy of the last 
two authors; as for the iconoclastic writings of Epiphanius, he claimed that they were 
Novatian forgeries.''® In this context it is evident that, according to the Iconophile monk, 
the Novatians fabricated a number of iconophobic testimonies. This by implication leads 
to the conclusion that the Novatians were also Iconoclasts. Unfortunately, it is not pos- 
sible to establish the credibility of this allusion, and the problem is aggravated by the fact 
that the author of the Nov@eoia probably used our dialogue. So the question becomes 


sios expressed his thoughts does not make clear, however, whether iconophoby was a general tenet of those 
heresies or just a practice observed by some of them or only by the persons mentioned. In any case, according 
to the Synodicon Vetus, and other sources (Ecclesiastical History of John Diakrinomenos, Theophanes), the first 
Iconoclast was one of those mentioned by Tarasios above, that is, the Monophysite Xenaias of Hierapolis 
(floruit end of 5th century; see The Synodicon Vetus [above, note 71], 90.105.5—9: yeipotovet Zevatav énickonov 
++ TG XPLOTLAVOKATHYOPIKTs Aipgoews GpxnyETHV SiaTvpoV: MPAtog yap névtwv Xpiotod tod Oeod uv, tic 
TAVAYVOV AVTOD LNTPOG Kai TAVTMOV THV Gytwv ti¢ CEBaoLLias ciKévac Tig ExKAnotac é€éBadev). For more about 
the other sources and additional bibliography on Xenaias, see ibid., 91-93 n. 114. For an Iconoclast sect in 
early-7th-century Armenia, see Der Nersessian, “Une apologie,” 58-87, and P. Alexander, “An Ascetic Sect 
of Iconoclasts in Seventh Century Armenia,” in K. Weitzmann, ed., Late Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor 
of Albert Mathias Friend Jv. (Princeton, N.J., 1955), 151-60. Finally, for the possible connections between Pauli- 
cianism and Byzantine Iconoclasm, see N. G. Garsoian, “Byzantine Heresy: A Reinterpretation,” DOP 25 
(1971), 97-101. 

"The treatise of Eulogios has not been preserved. All we have is an extensive description of it in the 
Bibliotheca of Photios (see cod. 182 = vol. II, pp. 193-94 and cod. 280 = vol. VIII, pp. 209-11). Even Photios 
is not sure about the extent of this Novatian practice (see cod. 182, pp. 193-94: "Ev 8& 1@ néunt@ <AGyo> 
dtwg mEpi TOD detv TIUaV TA TOV LapTbpav AEtyava éxayoviletar [sc. Eulogios], 6 uh avéxeoOat npdttew donot 
tovg ava tiv ‘Adefavipeiov diaonapévtag Navatiavots, cite tottwv udvev Kai thv toLabtnv vooov nmpoo- 
VEVOONKOTOV, ELTE KOLVOC THC AipEoEws tTObTO StanpEoBevotone). 

108See above, note 98. 

'°See Feiertag and Steinmann, eds., Questions, 11:129. 

"See Nov@eoia, 179-80: 'O yépwv: nepi tod paKxaptov ‘Exdaviov yevdenitAdotas adt0d ypGoat: Navatia- 
vol yap, onevoavtes Ta EvAOYa Thc aipéoews avtaV otfoa1, 1 volta TOD OsogdpoVv KEdaATWV T0d Adyou Exptioavto. 
See also S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the Reign of Constantine V, CSCO, Subsidia 52 (Louvain, 1977), 34. 
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more complex: was the author of the Nov@eota aware of some things about the Novatians 
that we do not know? Was he confusing them with the Sabbatians of our dialogue? It is 
impossible to answer. Unfortunately, this is all that the extant sources can offer for the 
time being, and it is rather inconclusive. 

Concerning the Sabbatians, however, it is reasonable to assume that their iconophoby 
was part of their Judaizing character which, I would suggest, manifested itself in, among 
other things, the strict observance of Old Testament precepts.'!! Along the same lines, 
one could cite their preference for celebrating Easter on the day of the Jewish Passover. 
Certainly, the Jewish origins of Sabbatios might have accounted for other Judaizing prac- 
tices adopted by his followers, but I am unable to describe any of them, if there were any. 
Rather odd, however, is the possible veneration of the relic of Sabbatios, because this 
kind of veneration is something quite alien to Jewish customs. In the later sources one 
can find more examples of other Judaizing practices observed by the Sabbatians or other 
related sects, such as the Quartodecimans;'" it is very difficult, however, to establish that 
a certain ninth-century Sabbatian, for example, who followed the Mosaic law and rejected 
both the Resurrection of Christ and the existence of the devil'!® was the direct descen- 
dant of our Sabbatian.''* 

On the other hand, it seems that it was the identity of the Sabbatian interlocutor of 
Moschos that may have been responsible for the form and the content of the dialogue 
and its eventual resemblance to later anti-Jewish dialogues. In other words, Moschos was 
not in a much different position talking to the Sabbatian, than, say, Leontios addressing 
his imaginary Jew because of the similarity of the subject and of a number of possible 
analogies between Sabbatians and Jews that I have presented above. 

To conclude, the present dialogue helps to locate with more precision one of the most 
important sources of iconophobic attitudes within the early Christian Church.!!> This 
source was the Judaizing sect of Sabbatians and possibly some segments of the Novatian 
Church. This should not be surprising; one would expect to find in the Judaizing sects 
the most fertile ground for a continuation of the Old Testament hostility to any artistic 
representation. ‘his is exactly the inspiration for the position of the early Iconoclasts 
before Constantine V, which is why the Iconoclastic arguments of Leo III are the same 
as those of the Sabbatian.'!® However, the Dialogue of Moschos shows that, apart from some 
individual exceptions of early fathers such as Epiphanius of Salamis, the mainstream 


'’ For the meaning of Judaizing and other related issues, see G. Dagron, “Judaiser,” TM 11 (1991), 359-80. 

‘*For a well-attested conversion of Quartodecimans to orthodoxy, see C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), 279ff. 

"°The Sabbatian(?) in question was in fact the Iconoclast emperor Michael II; see Vita Ignain, PG 
105:493c; for more see Dagron, “Judaiser,’ 367, and Gouillard, “U’hérésie” (above, note 2), 310-11. It is very 
likely that the term is used in this case as a slander. 

On Judaizing heresies and iconophoby, see P. Crone, “Islam, Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Icono- 
clasm,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980), 83ff. It is worth noting that, apart from our Sabbatians, 
there was already in existence another Judeo-Christian sect of the same name. According to Syrian authors, 
the sect originated in Apostolic times (ibid., 84). I wish to thank S. Shoemaker for this reference. 

"For more on the subject and further bibliography on other possible sources of iconophoby in the early 
Church, see Murray, “Art and the Early Church,” 303-4 nn. 1-2. 

°In addition to the bibliography cited above (notes 80-81), see also Th. Sideris, “The Theological Argu- 
ments of the Iconoclasts during the Iconoclastic Controversy,” ByzSt 6.1-2 (1979), 178-91, esp. 181-83. 
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Church was not openly and unanimously hostile to the veneration of manmade ob- 
jects.''” The initially quasi-internal and subsequently marginal pressure from rigorist 
sects must have turned the attention of the early Church to the problem of image vener- 
ation.''® 


The Dialogue and Later Works 


As indicated in the introduction, Gouillard first thought that this work, being a ninth- 
century product, had borrowed some passages from the letter of Pope Gregory II to 
Patriarch Germanus.'!? I hope that the analysis provided here has proven the impossi- 
bility of such an assumption. In addition, I add a few more arguments in support of the 
priority of our dialogue over the letter of Pope Gregory II. The passage from Gregory’s 
letter reads as follows in P (fol. 283): 


... ov6€ yap Sapdretg MpoceKvvijoapeEev, oddé LGoxov Ev Xopnp exarketoopev, odte Oedc 
NIV N KTtOLg AEAGyLOTAL, ODS’ ad TAAL TH YALNTO dnenécapev Kai 16 Beeddeydp eteréoOn- 
HEV, ODSE TEKVOddVOUS TedETas [tTeAETAC] | KpdOLA WvOTHpLA ETEAECAEV, ODSE TODS VLOG 
NOV Kal TAG PvyaTépas NLdV EOdoapLEV Satpoviots NOTE, Ws Av Eic NLGs TH Napa LoAOU@vtOC 
TOG ELSWAOAGTPOISG AeyOueva ExAOLBavecbar. Mr yap éd’ hudv EdovoKktovfen 1 y7 ev toOic 
OLLAGLV 1] ELKOVG Eig TOV VAOV ExoLHOuLEV TETPGLOPdoV ExOVvOAV cidMAOV Kai TAOTH MpOcE- 
Kovicopev; Mn BséA vy. EpTEetov Kal KtHVOV Eni TH TOLYw T0d vaod Kateypdwapev; "H nGAtv 
Td oO ‘TeCexind e8edoato Opnvodvtas tov ‘ASovi Kai PvupL@vtas TO HA{@; Mepi ov ono 6 
GMOGTOAOS EAATPEVOAV TH KTioeL TAPG Tov Kticavta; Mi dpa, gothoopev eikdvac tHv 560 
TOpVvav Ev Atybnto, Thg ‘OAodap Kal tig OAipa Kai tatta npoceKvvijoapev, 7 av0ic Pvoiat 
Tap Nav tH BHA év BaBvAdvi Kai 16 Aayov ev TaAatotivyn npoonvéxOnoav 7 toi GAAOLC 
QE0ig TOV EOVAV DAETECAUEV; OVK ETL TADTA, ODK EOTL. . . 


A comparison between this fragment and the text included in lines 25-43 of the 
dialogue will easily show that the text of the dialogue is more extensive and complete 
than the fragment in Gregory’s letter. Compare the following: 

(1) Dialogue, lines 27-29: Wisd. of Sol. 14.8-9/12 where the phrase 16 5& o@aptdv 
O€0c¢ wvoudoby occurs. 

Gregory’s letter, lines 1-2: oite Oeb¢ Hyliv h Ktloic AeAGytoTAL. 


(2) Dialogue, lines 32-35: Wisd. of Sol. 14.22-23. 

Gregory's letter, lines 4-5: ac Gv €ig Huds Ta NAPA LoAOLAVtOS tOIg ELSMAOAGTPALC AEY6- 
weve, EKAaUBdveoc@at. 

Of course, the two versions come closer in the remaining lines that follow the words 
Mn yop . . . €povoxtovyon, but it is still difficult to accept that the dialogue copies the 
letter of Gregory. In practice it is much easier to abridge an existing text than to identify 
and cite in full a biblical passage that is alluded to. The first line of the passage in the 
letter of Gregory where there is a reference to the worship of cows (ovdé yap dSaudAetc 
MpooeKvvyjoapuev) must be an addition by the author of the letter. This allusion comes 
from | Kings 12.28 and disturbs the “chronological” sequence of the events cited in the 


''’For a reevaluation of this theory, see Murray, “Art and the Early Church,” 305ff. 

''® For a similar conclusion, put, however, in a much wider frame, see Crone, “Islam,” 74f. 

''°See Gouillard, “Aux origines” (above, note 3), 244-53. For an exhaustive bibliography and discussion 
of this letter, see P. Conte, Regesto delle lettere dei papi del secolo VIII. Saggi (Milan, 1984), 46ff. 
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sequel. A further addition, I think, is the short sentence with which the fragment from 
Gregory ends (1 toic GAAOIc BEots TOV EOVAV LTETECOUEV;). Besides, in the letter of Greg- 
ory there are a number of Iconophile testumonia taken from earlier works, all of which 
have been identified by Gouillard.'*° The fragment from the dialogue is the only piece 
for which Gouillard is rather vague and considers it a borrowing from anti-Jewish litera- 
ture.'?! But why should one go that far, when the source in question was already available 
in the form of the Dialogue of Moschos some time before the introduction of the subject in 
the anti-Jewish texts? 


The second author that, in all probability, used the dialogue was a certain Theosebes 
who wrote the Nov8eota yépovtog before 775. Here the borrowings are not direct, but 
knowledge and creative reuse of ideas found in the dialogue are evident in some parts 
of the Nov@eota. It has already been pointed out that some biblical quotations are shared 
only by the dialogue and the Nov@eoia.'”" A basic feature of the Nov8eota is that it repeats 
many of the Iconophile arguments of the Dialogue of Moschos, but the Nov@eoia is more 
advanced than the dialogue in that the verbal exchanges between the Iconophile monk 
and the Iconoclast bishop Cosmas are more balanced, the Old Testament citations more 
extensive and complete, and the arguments more appropriately articulated. I list here 
some parallels between the dialogue (D) and the Nov8eoia (N) without trying to be ex- 
haustive.'** Compare the following: 


(1) D lines 58-63 = Ps. 113.12-16 
N lines 186-88 = Ps. 113.12-13 (adding «ai ta é&7\c) 


(2) D lines 43-47: Tadta Exeivois toic noijoaow eyKaAei: tadta totic Iovdatoic A€ yet, 
NEP OV KAI T YPad? LEYAAOdaVaS Bod: T0d yap Hv Exi LoAOMAvtOs 1 XPLOTLAVOV EKKANOIA; 
Ovse pete yiAra, Et dvéot Gd’ od tadta yéyove Kai £réxOn. Mdc ovdv tadta tH tod Xprotod 
EYKOAEIC EKKANOIG, TH UNdéenote ELSMA0IG TeAEoOeion . . . 

N lines 205-11: 'O yépov einev: bte tadta Maoiis dnedivato, 6 ypiotiavicpdc 7} tT Xpiot0d 
EVTGAMOTO KOL O GYLAL AdTOD napaddcerc Eni yfic EnoArtevovto; Nai 7 od; Kooudc einev: 
obdé LETH TpLoxiALa étm NABEv év oapKi Xprotos Eni yiic. . . 


(3) D lines 72-74: Einé ovv, ng npooKvveic Th KoLvwvia cov Kai TO WEVOAET® CoV—Kalt 
TAVTO, YELPONOINTA KOTACKEVAOLATA—KOL TADTA MHS MPOCK VEC; 
N lines 379-83: ‘O yépav einev: 50d tiv paptupiav Kate ceavtdv d€pwv ov voeic: ELPNK WC 
yap “tO xEtpoxointov, exikatdpatov avtd Kai 6 nojous adt6,” ti A€yerc; ‘O otavpd¢ TOD 
XPLOTOV XELPOTOINTOSG EOTLV 7 OD; Ta Gyta EvayyéAta Kai TH AOLTE OKEDN Tic EKKANoiac, Kai 
TO AYLA SOPA OVK ELOLV YELponointa; | 

The last example is apparently a list of clichés that occur throughout the entire Icon- 
ophile and anti-Jewish literature. However, as far as I know, the elements of the Holy 


'*°For these testimonia, see Gouillard, “Aux origines,” 246-47. 

'Tbid., 247: “Une meilleure connaissance des écrits polémiques contre les Juifs montrerait certainement 
que Gregoire leur doit bien davantage. Sinon la bizarre lecon Olodam, . . . peut-étre accidentelle, l’allusion 
a ‘lidole tétramorphe’ de Manassé . . . reflétent les 4-peu-prés outranciers d’un polémiste populaire.” How- 
ever, as I have shown above, no known anti-Jewish text provides anything similar to this passage. 

'*2See above, notes 9 and 10, esp. the latter. 

'°T will return to this issue in the critical edition of the Nov@eoia on which I am currently working. 
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Eucharist are listed among the created objects that are worshiped only by these two works 
and by the Adversus Iconoclastas,'** which was written in 770.'2° 


John of Damascus and the Seventh Ecumenical Council (Nicaea 787) undoubtedly 
ignored the Dialogue of Moschos, and one might wonder if either John of Damascus or 
Patriarch Tarasios ever came across this text. For John of Damascus the answer is easy: 
had he known the Dialogue of Moschos, he would have included it in one of his three 
Iconophile florilegia. For Tarasios and his assistants the answer is more complicated: it is 
characteristic that the first part of the fifth session at Nicaea was devoted to discussing 
the origins of Iconoclasm. Tarasios presented a number of texts, arguing that, apart from 
the Old Testament example of Nebuchadnezzar who destroyed the Cherubim,'*® the 
Iconoclasts were Samaritans,'*’ pagans (Greeks),!?8 Jews,!2° Manichees or Phantasiasts,!*° 
and the Monophysites Xenaias of Hierapolis and Severus of Antioch.!*! This is all Tara- 
sios was able to come up with. Moreover, a careful investigation of the text of the acts of 
Nicaea has failed to produce any textual parallels with the Dialogue of Moschos. However, 
as I have argued elsewhere,'*? the archetype of P, which included the dialogue, was a 
manuscript from the papal library in Rome, and the Seventh Ecumenical Council made 
use of this manuscript. The reasons why this text was ignored by Tarasios are not clear 
to me, but one can assume that the work of Leontios of Neapolis against the Jews was 
sufficient for the needs of the Seventh Ecumenical Council (in this respect, compare 
Tarasios with the case of Nicephorus below). In any event, by that time the Sabbatians 
would have been long forgotten in Constantinople or, more likely, they were a negli- 
gible entity. 


Despite its absence from the acts of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, the Dialogue of 
Moschos was available in Constantinople after 787, as stated above. This is confirmed by 
the following passage from the recently published Refutatio et eversio of Patriarch Niceph- 
orus. In order to refute an Iconoclastic testimonium presented at the Council of St. Sophia 
(815) under the name of a certain Leontios, Nicephorus cited some fragments from the 
dialogue of Leontios of Neapolis. In the sequel he stated that he could also quote from 
other authors who had written against Jews, pagans, and other heretics, but he did not 
wish to shoot wide of his mark, so he only gave the names of these authors. The relevant 
extract from the Refutatio et eversio reads as follows: 


... EMPEV d€ Tavdv A€yelv Hote LN Ev napeKPdoer tod TpoKeévov oKONOd yevéoOal, oto 
kat 00a mpdcg Tovdaioug Kai “EAAnvas Kai et tig GAAN dvtiBetos tod OpH0d Adyov poIpa Kai 
ETEPOL LEpoi GvdpEc tic EvoePetac npowaynodpEevor dvteinov: ‘Avactdoldc te 6 BEOOLATC, 6 
KATA TO Livaitov Spog, jtot tic ‘Avtioxéwv Tpoedpetous Kai Iadvvns 6 thc Oecoadovixéwv 


'24PG 96:505a. 

*°See H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 488. 
'26Mansi XIII, 160,B. 

'27Tbid., 160D—-164B. 

'°8Thid., 164c-165bD, 185A-188B. 

29Tbid., 165E-168c. 

'°Tbid., 168D-173D. 

'S!Tbid., 180D-184c. 

'%? See Alexakis, “Some Remarks,” 143 (above, note 58); idem, Codex Parisinus, 254-57. 
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enitporevoas Apyiepwovvnc, LEpy1ds te Kat Mooyos, oi evaAaPEotator Kal Kwvotavtivoc 0 
GeooeBEotatos didKovos Kai yaptodvAGEe tig HEYGANS KATA THY BaolAEDOVvOAV EKKANOTAC 
yvmpio0eic: @v 01 AGyoL OxOLOL Kal Dep Tivav TOIs OLAON6VUS EKCNTODOLV EndavEic KaAOi- 
otavtat.!°% 


As noted earlier, these authors did indeed write against Jews (Anastasius Sinaites) or 
pagans (John of Thessalonica and Constantine the deacon and chartophylax). Sergios 
cannot be identified,'** but Moschos must be the “recluse” of our dialogue, since the 
famous John Moschos is well known for his Pratum spirituale and practically for nothing 
else (see CPG 7376 and 7377). The above passage is the only known witness to the exis- 
tence of a Moschos who wrote against Jews, pagans, or heretics, but we are on the safe 
side assuming that Nicephorus listed Moschos as an author of antiheretical work(sr), 
since all the other categories were covered by the remaining names. In this context the 
extract from Nicephorus offers an additional argument in favor of the dialogue’s early 
date. It also lends some support to my suggestion that Moschos was ignored by Tarasios 
because the work of Leontios of Neapolis was sufficient for the needs of the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council. Facing the same situation, Nicephorus did exactly what Tarasios 
had done about thirty years previously, but Nicephorus, at least, stated the reasons be- 
hind his decision and gave the names of the authors he decided to omit.'* 
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